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Books That Have A 
Special Appeal to 
Catholics 


Any Book in this List will be sent 
post paid on receipt of price 


CONVENT LIFE 


The Meaning of a Religious 
Vocation. By Martin J. Scott 
ah $ 


This valuable book by Father Scott 
tells one all about the habits and the 
rule of the great body of Nuns who 
are eagerly and happily devoting their 
lives to the service of God and suffer- 
ing humanity. 


DARK ROSALEEN 


A story of Ireland today. By 

M. E. Francis $1. 
This new story, by one of the fore- 
most writers of the day, should find 
a host of readers. 


THE LIFE ON EARTH OF OUR 
BLESSED LORD 


Told in Rhyme, Story and 
Picture for Little Catholic 
Children. By Grace Keon. 
With 33 Full-page Illustra- 
i 85 cents 


THE LITTLE LIVES OF GREAT 
SAINTS 


By John Gilmary Shea. . .$1.10 


This little volume contains the lives 
ot thirty-one illustrious Saints ar- 
ranged in the order of time. 


MEN, NOT ANGELS 


Short Stories. 
Tynan 


By Katharine 


Katharine Tynan’s prolific pen is ever 
busy in her wonderfully successful 
held of literature. This compilation 
of a dozen short stories is directed 
principally to girl readers. 


A MISSIONARY’S NOTE BOOK 


By Rev. Richard Alexander, 
author of “The Hand of 
Mercy.” 


There is no doubt that our good and 
devoted priests come across many 
incidents in the course of a year— 
many “real life’ happenings which 
may serve as a warning to some and 
greatly edify other souls. Father 
Alexander has recorded a few of 
these incidents, and they are well 
worth reading. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken New 


Jersey 





NTHLY MACGAZIN 


The Sign is published monthly at 
West Hoboken, N. J., by the Passion- 
ist Fathers. Subscription price: $2.00 
per year, in advance; single copies, 20c. 

THEODORE NOONAN, Editor 
MATTHIAS ks ag Treasurer 
HAROLD PURC Managing Editor 
CUTHBERT OGARA Secretary 


Manuscripts praner be addressed to 
the Editor. They should be type-writ- 
ten; and accompanied by return post- 
age. Available Mss. will be paid for 
on acceptance. 

Subscriptions, Advertising, and Busi- 
ness Matters should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor. Advertising 
rates on application. 

Requests for Renewals, Discontinu- 
ance, or Change of Address should be 
sent in two weeks before the date they 
are to go into effect. Both the old and 
new addresses should always be given. 

Entered as Second Class Matter 
September 20, 1921, at the Post Office 
at West Hoboken, N. J., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 





BILLY GLENN OF THE 
BROKEN SHUTTERS 


By Anthony Yorke.. Illustra- 


A story of boy life in the downtown 
section of New York. The book is 
full of adventures that delight the 
heart of the young American. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT 
MOURN 


By Mother Mary Loyola.$1.35 


Keen analysis, warm sympathy, make 
their appeal in all Mother Loyola's 
works. Never were these character- 
istics so well displayed as in this little 
book of comfort. 


BORROWED FROM THE NIGHT 
By Anna C. Minogue... .$1.35 


A story of frontier life in Kenbuiie 
in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. It is romantic and advent- 
urous and presents a most interesting 
picture of the difficulties besetting the 
advance of the white man into the 
wilderness. 


MOONDYNE JOE 

By John Boyle O’Reilly. .$1.35 
A thrilling story of heroism, bravery 
and adventure in which most of the 
action takes place in the Penal 
Prisons in Australia, to which Moon- 
dyne Joe has\been condemned for 
political activity, and from which he 
forces his escape through a series of 
dare-devil adventures. 


THE HAND OF MERCY 


By Rev. Richard W. Alexander. 
With a Foreword by Rev. 
Walter Elliott, C.S.P.. .$1.35 





Books That Have 
Special Appeal 
Catholics 


Any Book in this List will };, 
post paid on receipt of pri, 


AMBITION’S CONTEST 


A Tale of New York Cit: 
Christine Faber. 


The story of a young man ww 
out in life to be a statesman, | 
his religion, but finally, thro g 
prayers of others, receives the x; 
of God and is called to the pri 


WHOM THE LORD LOVET: 


Consoling Thoughts for §y 
Day in the Year. 
by Henriette Eugenie D4 
mare. Artistic type : 
and attractive binding. 


Selections from the writing 
inent Catholic authors, fall 
pathetic and comforting 
that one likes to keep and feed 
the while they warm the ima: 
and delight the soul. 


THE WAY OF YOUTH 


A Book for Young Mer 
Father Alexander, OF| 


Robust faith and virile comn 
are the distinctive features 
book. It is a manly appeal » 
young men. 


A SOLDIER’S CONFIDENC 
WITH GOD 


The Spiritual Colloquies 
Giosue Borsi.. Au 
translation by Rev. Pasyi 
Maltese.. Appreciation 2 
foreword by Arthur Beni 


So marvelous an effect ha\ 
spiritual colloquies had upon 
who have read them that, mt 
enthusiasm, they call Borsi ’ 
ual miracle”; “another St. Augestl 
It is positive that we have s 
ever had the outpourings 0: ¢- 
in sincere affection, so portraye: 


A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE 
By Christine Faber.. 3 


The story of the trials 

whose only son is innoc: " ly « 
of murdering an enemy ot her! - 
When all seems lost, the rea! 
derer, filled with remorse, ¢” 
his crime. 
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Fine Rosaries 
at Exceptionally 


Low Prices 





t 


Will be Sent, 
Postpaid, on 


Receipt of Price 








. 412—Gilt Chain. Imitation Stone. All Colors. 
. 404—Imitation Stone. Gilt Chain. All Colors. 
. 216—Gilt Chain and Cross. Scapular Medal. 
43—Genuine Cocoa. Oval Beads. 
21. Fine Cocoa. 


Scapular Medal 


Scapular Medal 
Warranteed 10 years 
Nickel-Bound Cross 
Maillechord Cross and Heart. 


Especially suitable for men.... 


SPECIAL OFFER 


. 2120—Rolled Gold Rosary. 12 Karat. 
Gold Capped. Warranted 20 years 


Special Cross and Heart Design. 


Each Bead 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 











FLOWERS TELL OF LQVE 
Always Welcome Always in Season 


THEY EXPRESS 
YOUR HEART’S DEAREST SENTIMENTS 


Che Central Cheatre 
Florist Shop 
275 Central Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


DELIVERS FLOWERS 
EVERYWHERE 


QUICK SERVICE AT SHORT NOTICE 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Shower Bouquets 
Funeral Designs 


Cut Flowers 
Wedding Decorations 


E. DEKIMPE, Prop. 
Tel. 3924 Webster 








PEACE 
Is Founded In The Home 


Better Families Bnng Us Better Nations 
Better Nations Bring Peace 


READ 


YOU and YOURS 


A series of practical talks on family life. Snappy 
chats straight-from-the heart and brim full of com- 
mon sense. 


A valuable book in every home worthy of the name 
of Catholic. 


Written by MARTIN J. SCOTT, S. J., an author 
who sees in each position of the family all the 
beauty of a vocation. His appeal for “better 
families” is irresistible. 


Send us your order at once. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken New Jersey 




















PURE ALTAR MZ 
WINES ' RWS . UR __ representative 


We respectfully solicit the val- has called at the 


ued patronage of the Reverend Brunswick Laundry 
Clergy for our pure approved CONTENTS 

rubrical altar wines to be used 220 Tonnelle Ave., Jersey 
for sacramental purposes only. January, 1922 City, N. J., and made a 


Our wines are made at our own thorough inspection of the 
vineyards located in the famous 


wine belt of California—Ruther- ? Largest Laundry in Ameri- 
ford, Napa Valley—under the pene ca. He was astonished to 
supervision of Rev. D. O. Crow- find cl i 4 d 
ley, appointed for that purpose ‘ ne ind cleanliness and sanita- 
by His Grace, Achbishop E. J. The Epiphany of the Passion : 
Hanna. These wines are sent Herbert McDevitt, C. P. 

to us in sealed cars under he has found over 300 Em- 
government bond, and we in turn : 
distribute them in the quantities Ingratitude ployees, cheerful, healthy 
and qualities desired by the rev- < and satisfied with their jobs, 
erend clergy. 


tion brought to perfection, 


Our pure Mass Wines bear the Violets their pay and their apr 
unqualified aro nang of a Pa POE ers. Patrons are always in- 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, ey : +o: : 

Mensioncst, Priests af the he vited to visit this large plant 
tholic Church as licit and valid Hilaire Belloc—Defender of the and see for themselves the 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Recommendations sent on ; : 
request. Louis H. Wetmore ironing. The Brunswick 


Send for Price List, Application Laundry’s licy has al- 
Forms and Samples. Saints and Sinners ro. ee 


BEAULIEU VINEYARD Luis Coloma, S. J. 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


T. F. Rodden, Manager 


process of washing and 


ways been fair play to all 

employees and customers. 

Testament We gladly recommend this 
J. Corson Miller firm to our readers. 





Current Facts and Comment 
Our “Finest’—Our “Given” 
Names—To Let: No. 1 Easy St. 
—Scrapping Souls—Ireland—A 
Free State—“‘He Findeth the 
House Garnished”—Keeping in 
the Game. 




















YATES 


An Eating Place of Exceptional 
Merit 


No Music, Dancing or Cabaret 
But good food, service and value 
Yates is one of New York’s 
largest restaurants. Moderate 


prices for the market’s best. 
However large or small your order 


you are sure it will be clean and Gabriel Francis Powers 

wholesome, quickly Rs sent By Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 
served. You always leave with a 
pleasant smile of satisfaction. Winnowings of Wisdom 12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Hosts of patrons come daily to Postpaid, $1.90 


Yates—men and women who : “A Milltown Pastor” moves fast. It 
know good food and appreciate The White Rose of Lucca has to in order to keep up with Dan 
the low prices. Matthew Kuebel Coffey. From the moment Dan appeats 


upon the scene until the end there is 
BANQUETS AND SPECIAL pool aaa wie Giel—2 oe 
DINNERS The Church’s Attitude Toward acter one has been wishing to meet for 


Joseph P. Morrissey, Mgr. sotat a long while and at last finds and seizes 
cline Spiritism upon with a sense of possession. 
West 43rd St., New York City 


Forty-five steps from Broadway Archconfraternity of the Passion.. THE SIGN 
Telephone Bryant 3102-9775 West Hoboken New Jersey 
Index to Worth While Reading... 


America’s Passion Play 
Robert Howard Clifton 


More Laborers for the Harvest... 
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VOWOWOMCA CACO C/O 2 


Forward, 1922 


T will be of interest to SIGN readers to learn that THE SIGN begins its first 

New Year with a reading circle of 60,000. This is its growth since August, 

1921. This gratifying result has been achieved in strict adherence to its original 

policy of appealing to the public through accredited solicitors who are responsible 

directly to the Editors of THE SIGN, and for Whose thorough trustworthiness THE SIGN 

is ready to vouch: No agency has been, or will be, authorized to represent THE 
SIGN. This policy THE SIGN is determined in future to maintain. 

Such a phenomenal growth, has not been attained without a number of unavoidable 
inconveniences. These will diminish as THE SIGN waxes stronger. 

THE SIGN thanks its readers for their patronage, and at the same time it asks 
their active cooperation in helping to Widen the sphere of its influence, to bring it into 
every Catholic home, to sustain it in its avowed mission of making Christ Crucified better 
known in the land. 

The better to attain this end, it will continue to feature both devotional and 
instructional articles on the Sacred Passion. These will be contributed by various Passionist 
Fathers in different parts of the world. Among these articles will be a number of new 
illustrated studies of the Holy Places written from the Holy Land. 

To numerous inquirers THE SIGN is pleased to announce that materials are being 
gathered for a biography, shortly to appear, of Father Fidelis of the Cross—James Kent Stone. 

Father Felix Ward, C.P. in lieu of special articles, will contribute a number of 
advanced chapters from the book on which he has been engaged during the past four 
years—“Passionists in America, Sketches Historical and Personal’’. 

The department of fiction will be covered by such well-known authors as Padre 
Coloma, S. as, John Ascough, Gabriel Francis Powers and others. 

The monthly publication of letters from the Passionist Fathers who have recently 
set out for China will enable SIGN readers to keep themselves informally in touch with 
latest developments in the present day movement in the Catholic Church of America 
towards the Chinese Mission Fields. 

To the instructional pages already featured will be added new columns succinctly 
treating of Church History; also, of sociological and economical topics along lines 
mapped out by the N.C.W.C. These will be conducted by accredited specialists in 
these departments. 

THESIGN, inconclusion, wishes its many patrons a happy and prosperous New Year. 
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The Epiphany 


of the Passion 


The Savior King 


Hersert McDevitt, C. P. 


N two occasions our Divine Savior Jesus 
Christ was publicly proclaimed King of 
the Jews. Soon after His birth, the Wise 
Men from the East journeyed to Jerusalem 
inquiring: “Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews?” The manifestation of Christ to these three 
pilgrim Gentiles is now commemorated under the 
title of the Epiphany. After many years, Our Lord 
carried His cross through the streets of Jerusalem 
and was crucified on the hill of Calvary. Then 
Pontius Pilate wrote a title, we are told, in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, so none would fail to understand 
the superscription: “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jews.” This was the Epiphany of the Passion, the 
second manifestation of Christ the Savior to the 
world. 
In both events Our Blessed Lord is called the 
King of the Jews. With some knowledge of the 


Sacred Passion, one may go to Bethlehem with 


the Wise Men and adore the Son of God in the arms 
of His immaculate Mother and offer Him gifts. 
With the incidents of the Epiphany in mind, one 
may ascend the slope of Golgotha and like the Wise 
Men kneel in adoration before Christ Crucified and 
present gifts to Him. In the Epiphany of the Pas- 
sion as in the Epiphany of the Crib, it is Christ 
the King and Savior of the world, Who commands 
the reverence of mankind. 

The circumstances of the Epiphany of the 
Infant Redeemer are thus related by St. Matthew 
in the second chapter of his Gospel. ‘‘When Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Juda, in the days of King 
Herod, behold there came Wise Men from the East 
to Jerusalem, saying: ‘Where is He that is born King 
of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the 
East, and have come to adore Him.” The Evangelist 
tells us that King Herod was troubled and all 
Jerusalem with him on hearing of the birth of a 
king. 

Calling together the chief priests and scribes 
of the people, the king anxiously inquired where the 
expected Messias should be born. They replied in 
the words of the Prophet Micheas that Bethlehem 
of Juda would be the place. Herod asked the three 
Wise Men privately about the wonderful star, which 


had guided them thither, and failing to glean the 
information he coveted as to the whereabouts of the 
the Child, craftily instructed them to continue their 
journey to Bethlehem. Seek diligently for the child, 
he said, and when you have found Him, return that 
I may also go and see Him. 

The Wise Men quitted the presence of Herod 
and his court to resume their journey to Bethlehem. 
Once more the star shining brightly went before them 
until it stood above the place where the Child was, 
Entering the grotto, they found the Infant Jesus, 
nestling on a bed of straw, His immaculate Mother 
kneeling over Him, and by her side the silent 
Joseph. Falling down they adored the Child King, 
Whom faith had told them was the Messias, God 
Incarnate. Thereupon opening their treasures they 
spread before Him costly gifts of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh. 

Admonished from on high that they should not 
return to Herod the Wise Men followed a. different 
route back to their own country. An Angel then 
appeared to Joseph whilst he was asleep, warning 
him of impending danger to the Holy family. With 
all haste Joseph took the Child and His Mother and 
fled into Egypt; for as he knew, Herod was seeking 
the Child to destroy Him. In truth, the cruel 
tyrant sent a company of soldiers to Bethlehem with 
instructions to slaughter every male child under two 
years of age. Thus, amid scenes of blood, lamenta- 
tion, and death, ended the first Epiphany. 


T may be truly said that the Sacred Passion 
of Christ was graphically foreshadowed in 
the Epiphany of Bethlehem. His own people, 

the Jews, that one day would cry out: “Away with 
Him! Crucify Him! We have no king but Caesar!” 
even at the time of His birth, ignored Him; whilst 
three Strangers from afar must needs travel perilous 
roads to welcome and to worship Him. All Jerusa- 
lem indeed was troubled at the time of the Savior's 
birth, but no man accompanied the Wise Men to 
find the King of the Jews. As the Apostle St. John 
well expresses it: “He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not.” 

When the Wise Men discovered the Child and 
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His Mother, did they ask the question, which in after 
years would be heard in Pilate’s Hall: “Art Thou 
a king?” Did they read in the helplessness, 
poverty, and humility of the Holy Child, the truth 
which He in the fullness of His years would enunci- 
ate for future ages: “My kingdom is not of this 
world?” The Wise Men beheld His Sacred Body 
trembling from weakness and from cold, as one day 


world, against the protest of the chief priests, by 
affixing to the Cross the official sign: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 
> ok co ca 

HE Strangers from the East came to Judea, 

seeking the King of the Jews; because, said 

they, “we have seen His star in the East, 
and are come to adore Him.” Ai star is the recog- 


It was destined to trem- 
ble beneath the cutting 
lash. They, blessed with 
wisdom and with wealth, 
blushed not to prostrate 
themselves before Him; 
but a day would come, 
alas! when the meanest 
among men would dare 
to crown Him with a 
crown of thorns, and 
bending the knee in moc- 
kery would raucously 
shout: “Hail, king of the 
Jews!” The Wise Men 
opened their treasures 
and offered gifts of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh 
to their Infant King. 
How different, on a time, 
it would be when heart- 
less men would make 
ready for Him the cross, 
the nails, and the sponge 
soaked with vinegar and 
gall! 

To flee the danger 
of King Herod’s mad 





Ingratitude 


Those fools in garbs of scarlet dyes, 
Poor sinners flashing lustful eves, 
Incant a prayer of hate and glee: 


““What have we to do with Thee, 
Thou white robed Christ?” 


But let ill-fortune freeze their lust, 

They seek the hem that skirts the dust 

Where sinners slouch and beggers grope, 

They snatch at Him, their passing hope, 
Their White robed Christ. 


They take from Him the cure implored, 

They revel in their strength restored; 

They slink away, for they are free: 

“What further need have we of Thee, 
Thou white robed Christ?” 


They strip Him of His seamless dress, 
They mock His modest nakedness, 
And shrieking nail him to the tree: 


nized symbol of Judaism 
and is displayed above 
every synagogue, in 
much the same manner 
as the cross surmounts 
every true Christian 
church. Judaism is the 
religion of the Old Tes- 
tament, the worship of 
God as commanded in 
the Law, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets. Now, St. 
Luke tells us in the last 
chapter of his Gospel 
that these were the very 
books which Christ Him- 
self quoted, when in- 
structing His Apostles 
concerning His Passion 
and Death. 

The Jews, therefore, 
were not without a star 
of heavenly origin, a star 
which, had it been heed- 
ed, would have led them 
to the Cave of Bethle- 
hem. This star was none 
other than the luminous 


jealousy, Joseph sped 
into Egypt with the 
Child and His Mother; 
an hour would come 





“What have we to do with Thee, 
Thou pale faced Christ?” 


testament of their own 
holy books—the Law, 
the Psalms, and the Pro- 
phets. This star vouch- 








when the frenzied jeal- 
ousy of His own fellow-citizens would nail this 
same sweet Babe to the Cross of shame. The Wise 
Men did not ask: “Where is He that will be the 
king of the Jews?” But they demanded to know, 
with a confidence accounted for only by supernatural 
inspiration “Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews?” Thus in no uncertain terms did they pro- 
claim the royal blood of the Babe of ‘Bethlehem; 
thus they were the first to declare the truth, which 
Pilate was to publicly flaunt before the eyes of the 


safed to the Jews would 
not have forsaken them at Bethlehem; it would have 
guided them on through all the stages of the Savior’s 
life, even to His death upon the cross. In the light 
of this star, they would have seen the truth of the 
Governor’s proclamation: “Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews.” They would have beheld in the riven 
form of the Nazarene the Descendant of the royal 
house of David, the Desired of the Prophets, the 
Expected of Nations, the Savior of the World. 
Epiphany denotes a revelation of the attributes 
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of Christ’s Divinity. Such there was in Bethlehem; 
for when the Wise Men found the Child, they knelt 
before Him in adoration and worshiped Him. Such 
there is, but in a larger measure, in His Sacred 
Passion. Here the Divinity of Christ shines in full 
effulgence. His silence, His patience, His modesty, 
His meekness, His humility, His obedience, His 
whole demeanor, proclaim Him more than man, and 
so superior, in sooth, that the pagan governor Pontius 
Pilate is constrained to ask: “Whence art Thou?” 
So strong is the suffering Christ’s manifestation of 


His Divinity that even in the midst of His dereliction 


on Calvary, His Eternal Sonship is declared by the 
voice of the centurion: “Truly this was a Just Man. 
He was indeed the son of God!” 

Tradition pictures the Wise Men, who adored 
the Divine Child in Bethlehem, as Kings, who 
returned to their domains to preach the salvation and 
peace, which the Savior brought to earth. Like unto 
them, three men were privileged to stand on Calvary 
and by openly professing their belief in the Man of 
Sorrows attained to the kingship of Christ. Dismas, 


the Good Thief, who was crucified with Him, spoke : 


out in defense of His innocence and prayed: “Lord, 
remember me, when Thou shalt come into Thy 
kingdom.” Thus did he offer to his Savior the 
incense of his prayer. When the dying Jesus cried 
out with a loud voice, with a cry such as might 
have gone forth from a man in the full vigor of 
strength: “It is finished” the Roman centurion, 
amazed, exclaimed: “Indeed, this was the Son of 
God!” Thus did he proffer his Redeemer the gold 
of a generous faith. The wealthy Jew, Joseph of 


Arimathea, went boldly ‘to Pilate and demanded 
the’ Sacred Body of Christ and reverently taking it 
from the Cross,’ placed: it in his own newly hewn 
monument: Thus did Joseph of Arimathea truly 


give to his Crucified Lord the gift of myrrh. 


traveled to Bethlehem, as well as for the 

staunch disciples, who stood beneath the 
Cross, there took place yet another Epiphany—an 
Epiphany, which shall be never-ending—the glorious 
fruition of God, “face to face,” in Heaven. 

' Their mission of faith accomplished, the Wise 
Men evaded the enemies of the Child, going back 
to their own country by unfamiliar but less hazard- 
ous roads. Many there were, who in idle apathetic 
mood swelled the throng on Calvary, and who 
returned to their homes shrinking contact with the 
ribald mob to live their lives anew. No man can 
witness Christ’s manifestation of Himself either in 
the Crib or on the Cross and withstand the appeal, 
without being endued with a new spirit of aloofness 
from the sordid things of time. 

Close not your eyes, ye who yearn for light and 
peace, to the Epiphany which Christ Jesus vouch- 
safes at every step of His earthly sojourn. Would 
you be wise? Ponder much the counsels which 
radiate from the Person of the Word Made Flesh. 
Flee the old, accustomed haunts of sin. Seek out 
the new and safer paths, which upward lead to the 
ecstatic joy of the beatific vision of The Eternal— 
the Epiphany of “The King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords.” 


ie teaches that for' the Wise Men, who 


Violets 


Piacipus M. ENp_ErR, C. P. 


This is the history, and it is true, 
Of the sweet little Violets’ heavenly hue: 
Blithe Baby Jesus once played hide—and—-seek, 
—This was at Nazareth when He could speak.— 
Played with His playmates small,—O it was fun 
Hiding in corners away from the sun! 
Each time He waited His bright eves of blue 
Laughed tiny tears and they fell and they grew. 





Hilaire Belloc 


Defender of the Faith 
Louis H. WETMORE 


HE stout and magnificent Gilbert Chester- 
ton, Hilaire Belloc’s boon companion of 
the old fighting days in London, those 
days which brought the two into promi- 
nence and touched them in the eyes of the British 
public with the unfading light of high romance, has 
said that when he first met Belloc, the friend who 
introduced them remarked that Belloc was in low 
spirits. But Belloc’s low spirits were and are much 
more uproarious and enlivening than anybody else’s 
high spirits. He talked to Chesterton far into the 
night and left behind in it a glowing track of good 
things “When I have said that,” comments 
‘G. K. C.,’ “I mean things that are really good 
and certainly not merely bons mots. I have said 
all that can be said in the most serious aspect about 
the man who has made the greatest fight for good 
things of all the men of my time..” 

My own experience in meeting Belloc was the 
same as Chesterton’s. Whenever one meets Belloc 
one stands on the brink of high adventure. With 
him the unexpected always happens. Theologically 
speaking, it would not be correct to say that with 
him the miraculous always happens; but certainly 
things extraordinary occur to him and to you when- 
ever you are in his company. 

As Gilbert Chesterton is the laziest man on earth, 
so Belloc is the most active. He does not simply 
go from place to place. He flies from one place to 
another. I have suspected him of a power like unto 
that wielded by Joseph of Copertino in getting rapid- 
ly from place to place. He is always where he 
isn’t expected. He often turns up when you do not 
expect him. And, be it said in mild criticism, often 
does not turn up when you do expect him. There is 
no doubt that he has walked over most of Europe 
and part of Africa—proof of this is in his books, 
“The Path to Rome,” “Esto Perpetua,” “The Pyre- 
nees,” “The Four Men,” etc. Yet in all my experi- 
ence of him, I never saw him walk anywhere. 
Whenever I saw him outside the four walls of a 
house he was taxi-ing at reckless speed hither and 
thither. Chesterton professes love of the hansom- 
cab, and the leisurely gait of the cab-horse; though 
since the morning he was hurled into space from 


one of these doubtful vehicles, his devotion for them 
has waned. Belloc has written feelingly of the 
virtues of hansom cabs. But he moves in taxis. I 
suspect at times that he lives in taxis. If I had not 


with mine own eyes seen him in his house in Sussex, 
I would believe that delightful mansion a mere myth. 


HAVE said that Bellac always moves “in” 

a taxi. I should, perhaps, have said “out” 

of a taxi. He is always out of a taxi in the 
sense that he is always hanging out of the window 
urging the driver to greater speed or advising him 
expertly as to shorter cuts through the twisted ways 
of London. He is an expert in finding short cuts, 
through the twisted ways of London. He is an 
expert in finding short cuts, through philosophical 
tangles as well as through the streets of the English 
metropolis. There is driving force in the man that 
gets him to a place while others are painfully strug- 
gling on the way. 

Now what is this Belloc, this half of that weird 
Catholic animal dubbed The Chesterbelloc by 
Bernard Shaw (to indicate the inseparableness of 
the two friends and their continued agreement 
through long years on most fundamentals and acci- 
dentals of thought)? He is a poet. He is an 
historian. He is an artist in black and white. He 
is an essayist. He is a critic of wars and military 
tactics and affairs. He is or has been a soldier, a 
Member of the British Parliament, editor of the 
daily and weekly press, a University professor, 
lecturer on private and public platforms, writer of 
books of history, biography, travel, pilgrimage, art 
criticism, literary criticism, books for children in 
verse and prose, etc., etc. There is hardly a field 
of human endeavor he has not touched and, in the 
touching, glorified. 

Let me sketch briefly his origins and career. His 
career is the story of a swift, dogmatic and intense 
life. 

There is a plentiful amount of soldierly blood in 
Belloc’s veins. Four of his great-uncles were 
generals under Napoleon I. One of them was lost 
on the retreat from Moscow. Another died at the 
age of thirty-three at Waterloo. To turn back to 
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the father of his grandmother, we find an interesting 
person in Colonel Swanton of the Irish brigade in 
the service of France. Belloc thus has Irish blood 
in him as well as English and French, though even 
Swanton’s Irish descent must have been remote at 
the time he fought with Marshal Soult at Corunna, 
and secured as “spoil” after the battle the two 
pistols of Sir John Moore (immortalized in English 
verse through Charles Wolfe’s poem). This inter- 
esting man was 
certainly unique 
in this: that while 
he wore the red 
coat of the Brit- 
ish army (which, 
oddly enough, the 
Irish brigade in 
French service al- 
ways clung to), 
he wore also the 
Croix de S. Louis 
which he had won 
under the Bour- 
bons, as well as 
the Legion of 
Honor which he 
had won under 
Napoleon as Em- 
peror! His son, 
by name Armand, 
was wounded as a 
captain at Water- 
loo fighting Prus- 
sians and English. 
His daughter in 
turn, Louise Marie 
Swanton, was well 
known in Anglo- 
French society, 
and her great ling- 
ual gifts made her 
the natural trans- 
later into French 
of Moore’s “Life of Byron,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and some of Dickens’ novels. Louise Marie Swan- 
ton’s husband was an artist, Hilaire Belloc the 
elder, son of a planter of Martinique. There is 
a portrait of him in the Louvre, and there is a bust 
of him as artist and curator in the Luxembourg 
gallery. 

At the age of nine this elder Hilaire saw 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


Robespierre on the way to the guillotine! Thei; 
son, Louis Swanton Belloc, a lawyer by profession, 
married at the famous Catholic church in Spanish 
Place, London, in 1867, the very year of her conver. 
sion to the Faith, Bessie Raynor Parkes, daughter 
of Joseph Parkes, a well known figure among the 
group of philosophic Radicals of the time of Lord 
John Russell and John Stuart Mill. As _ grand. 
daughter of the famous Joseph Priestly, the dis. 
coverer of oxygen, 
she was welcomed 
by a high circle 
of literary and 
Catholic culture, 
and was the friend 
of Montalembert 
and Dupanloup on 
the one hand, and 
of Browning and 
Rossetti on the 
other. A _ great 
part of her life 
was spent travel- 
ling in Europe 
seeking health for 
her husband, who 
died when our 
Belloc was two 
years old. 
“Hilary” (as 
zilbert Chesterton 
always calls him, 
insisting on the 
Anglicization of 
his name), was 
born at Marly-le- 
Roi, a little town 
near Paris, on 
July 27th, 1870. 
Thus he was born 
in the year of 
French degrada- 
tion and defeat. 
One of the greatest consolations of his life, as ! 
well know, is the fact that he has lived to see that 
year’s disgrace fade into the glorious victory of 
1918. His mother was forty-two years old when he 
was born, and after her husband’s death two years 
later, she moved herself and her son and family to 
England, where she settled in Sussex, the county of 
all beautiful English counties which Belloc loves 
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best, and where he still lives; the county of which 
he has sung so rhapsodically in many of his poems. 
(I quote but one verse from many: 
“But the men that live in the South country 
Are the kindest and most wise. 
They get their laughter from the loud surf, 
And the faith in their happy eyes 
Comes surely from our Sister, the Spring 
When over the sea she flies; 
The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 
She blesses us with surprise.” 


BSORBED in the beauties of Sussex during 

his youth, when Belloc became of age for 

schooling, he was sent to the Oratory School 
at Edgbaston over which Cardinal Newman paternal- 
ly “presided” and whom Belloc well remembers. 
When he left the Oratory School, it was a moot 
question whether he would announce the retention 
of his French citizenship by serving his three years 
in the French army, in which so many of his an- 
cestors had fought. This was not of obligation. 
Being the only son of a widow, the French law on 
military service did not bind in his case. But there 
was little hesitation. That interest in and instinct 
for military affairs, which had been one of the 
supreme canalizers of his life, sent him across the 
Channel to serve under the Tricolor. He served his 
three years in the Gallic military machine as a 
gunner, and not a very good gunner at that according 
to his own confession; years wherein he lived rough 
and had for companionship but his nine companion 
gunners and the gun. He was free in 1890; yet 
his military experience tinged his whole life. What 
man who has served three years under military 
discipline and in the companionship of arms can ever 
live the same life as before or be the same man? 
With his discharge of ‘service rendered’ in his hand, 
the ink but dry, he went up to Oxford to complete 
his education, where he gained by way of entrance 
examinations the greatest of scholastic prizes, a 
Balliol Brackenbury Scholarship. 

There was nothing of the wan, pale, esthetic 
bespectacled student about Belloc. This man, whose 
scholarship ranks with the ripest of our time, rode, 
walked, sang, fought, debated, made a great deal 
of unnecessary noise and indulged in many unneces- 
sary pranks; expressed admiration for crowds of 
fiends, a good dinner, good wine, and especially 
Washington ale. He also expressed an extreme 
dislike of Dons. He was ‘the most prominent of 


Balliol men; that is, the most prominent undergradu- 
ate in Oxford. His sharp criticisms of his teachers 
and his fellow students—he fought the redoubtable 
Jewett in his lair—his witticisms, were tossed with 
delight from one college to another and were the 
intellectual stimulus of the undergraduates and the 
pain of the Dons of his four student years. Yet 
amid all this popularity and clamor he found time 
to carry off a “First in History” and other important 
prizes and scholastic awards. 


N graduating he devoted himself to putting 

to immediate use the historical knowledge 

he had gleaned at the University, coupled 
with that extraordinary knowledge and appreciation 
of European topography, culled while tramping over 
all Europe and part of Africa. He sprang historical 
“surprises” such as explaining adequately for the 
first time the real reason for the French Revolution- 
ary armies at Valmy. He wrote his great bio- 
graphies of “Danton,” “Robespierre,” and later 
“Marie Antonette,” the quintessence of which is 
concentrated and wonderfully composed in his suc- 
cessful and ever popular history of the French Rev- 
lution in the Home University Library. He became 
in time literary editor of the “Morning Post,” the 
great Conservative and later “Unionist” and Ulster- 
supporting daily of London. (An odd place to find 
this democrat and staunch defender of Irish republi- 
canism)! He contributed to that journal in great 
part those gay and irrepressible essays that were 
later gathered together in such volumes as “First 
and Last Things,” “On Nothing,” “On Everything,” 
“On Something,” etc. He published satirical novels 
on the corruption in English political life—such as 
“Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election,” “Emanuel Burden,” 
and “Pongo and the Bull.” He was later on to 
become Member of Parliament from Salford and 
to denounce the politicians in brief but pithy 
speeches in the Mother of Parliaments itself. 

I cannot dwell on all his books—space and 
the editors forbid—but in passing, I must mention 
those wonderful little historical vignettes gathered 
under the title of “The Eye-Witness,” which no 
other historian in England could have given us. Nor 
must I omit those delightful books of travel and 
pilgrimage, by which he is most popularly known, 
the exquisite and gay “Path to Rome,” “The Four 
Men,” “Esto Perpetua,” “Hills and the Sea,” and 
“The Pyrenees.” There are also his series on the 
historic landways and waterways of England, “The 
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Historic Thames,” “The Old Road,” and “Stane 
Street.” Not to pass over lightly (for how can one 
omit anything since all are important?) his volumes 
on Paris and other cities, mingled with his study 
of the Bayeaux Tapestry and his volume of critical 
essays on the poetry of the early French Renais- 
sance. In this country he is now, perhaps, best 
known by his recently published volume “Europe 
and the Faith” in which the gift of historical detail 
and perspective, coupled with a militant Catholicism, 
are best shown, especially in the ending to the 
volume: “Europe is the Faith and the Faith is 
Europe. Europe will return to the Faith or Europe 
will perish.” 


HE post-University and pre-marital period of 
his life ended in his voyage to America, and 
out to California, at the age of twenty-five, 

where he met the charming Californian lady who 
became his wife; and his settling in the parish of 
Shipley, near Horsham, Sussex. From this home 
he has planned and executed those fierce raids 
against the atheist and Protestant Dons of the 
Universities, against the politicians and literary 


quacks and perverters of European history; raids 
and a warfare which have aroused the bitter ire of 
the “authorities” in schools and press and the bull- 
ring of politics, and led to frequent attempts to 


suppress him. But Belloc is irrepressible. He 
waved aside their conspiracies and attacks and 
raided their territories again. (Certainly he deserves 
the title of Fidei Defensor more than the present 
King of England!) He has brought the Ages of 
Faith, their creed and philosophy, into the Twentieth 
Century—an unpardonable affront to modern jacka- 
nape learning! He attacked in book and in the 
columns of his weekly paper “The Eye-Witness” 
(later “The New Witness” under the.editorship of 
the late Cecil Chesterton, “G. K. C.’s” younger 
brother) religious quacks and professorial blunder- 
ers in the science of history, corrupters of politics 
and still more corrupt newspaper editors, the nou- 
veau riches (his particular bete noir) and others of 
the like ilk. The men and wornen in power--- 
these suicidal modern thinkers and would-be states- 
men who pervert the past, corrupt the present and 
endanger the future—did all withiv their power to 
destroy his reputation with the public as historian, 
editor, and economist. Yet he swept them ali aside 
and himself into a still more public fame and popu- 
larity in 1914, when he appeared on public platforms 


8 


throughout all of England, and in the columns of 
“Land and Water,” as the premier military critic 
of the late war. 

He did not want to be a mere critic of the war, 
He wished to take part in the war. He tried to be 
sent to the front as a combatant, though above 
serviceable age. But “they” would not have him 
there. He knew too much; had too sharp eyes and 
too sHarp a tongue. Those in authority love only 
the blind and the lame around them. I have in my 
possession a letter of his in which he says: “I am 
trying to be sent to the front. But some enemy is 
preventing it. But I may be able to go through 
the French Embassy here.” That wish was never 


The first time I met Belloc he arrived in a taxi. 
I believe that he had taken that taxi all the way 
from his house in Sussex up to London— a matter 
of a mere forty or fifty miles, you know! He came 
into my room at a London hotel. The door flew open 
and he was there. He was (this in 1914) strongly 
built, almost stout (he has lost in later middle age 
the handsome features and the slim figure of the 
early days)—with the forward lunge of the orator, 
full of gesture and animation. He has a round 
French head pillared on a thick neck, denoting 
energy. His expression is open, generous, serious 
and determined. The mouth has evidently been 
closed with a snap. Wide eyes, of the type that are 
called “direct.” In his dress there is a certain 
negligence, yet it fully indicates his social position. 
Nothing “Bohemian” about him or of that picturesque 
sloppiness manifest in the portly Chesterton; a 
man of the upper middle class or the lower upper 
class, as you will. Cavalierly but decently dressed. 
He looks better in morning dress. In the high hat of 
fashion and the striped trousers and long coat of 
London afternoon teas, Sunday mornings in Hyde 
Park or luncheons at the Ritz, he is unimpressive. 
(I once saw him dressed in this manner, and irresis- 
tably yet oddly enough he reminded me of an 
undertaker!) He gives the impression of mature 
self-respect, which appears also in his conversation, 
though at times he gives way to irritation and bit- 
ternesses in talk, end even vulgar phraseology when 
aroused by. sham or hypocrisy or anger. Save 
when suppressing an adversary in debate, public 
or private, which he does with an irony that hurts, 
his speech has little violence, though much anima- 
tion and vigor. There is a tang as of salt in his 
character. He cannot hide his vigor, his opinions 
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or his determination. He gives no sense of repose. 
His voice is loud even when he himself is subdued. 
It is of the kind that fills great halls, deep and 
almost hostile. 

His faults are manifestly on the surface. He 
is at times too idealistic (though fundamentally a 
pessimist in mental make-up), too much absorbed 
in the immediate matter on hand. Being an idealist 
he is naturally intolerant, especially of stupidity 
(a great many people are d— fools, apparently!). 
He is too full of an emphasis and energy’ that 
produce sudden oaths, over-strained action, a 
thetoric filled with ferocious adjectives. Nervous, 
high strung, splendidly witty and amusing, full of 
laughter and fun, loyal to friends and with intense 
love of them and their company. Who can doubt 
that latter statement who knows him or who has 
read his poem to the Balliol men in Africa during 
the Boer War? 

At that meeting we grasped hands, expressed 
mutual pleasure at being acquainted, and arranged 
to meet again in a few days time at his country 
house at Horsham. He was out of the room a 
moment later—downstairs: a few seconds later a 
taxicab whirred away from the hotel door. 

(That man’s taxi bills must be enormous!) 
L house. I went much in the spirit of a pil- 

grimage. I owe much to Belloc. To him 
and to Gilbert Chesterton I really owe my conver- 
sion to the Faith. I wondered what this Bellocian 
home would be like. I could not imagine. I was 
not disappointed. A low-lying house hidden in trees 
yet rather abruptly on the road. A hard house to 
get to—miles away from any railroad station. I 
had to taxi some ten miles from the nearest station 
to reach it. It is different in all respects from 
Chesterton’s house at Beaconsfield, Buckingham- 
shire, which is but a few hundred yards from his 
station. But then Chesterton would never reach 
his station from his house if any distance away. 
He would be too lazy to start, or if he did start for 


VISITED him in due course at his country 


it, he would lose his way. Fortunately for Chester- © 


ton, one merely rolls down a hill from his back door 
and one hits the station. (The station at Beacons- 
field shows splendid dents where “G.K.C.” has 
literally rolled down from his back door in gigantic 
haste to catch a train for which he was, as always, 
very late.) The Chestertons’ house is a brick house, 
too small for him (possibly because he dwarfs the 


rooms thereof by his great size.) Belloc’s is an 
old Elizabethan house—at least in appearance—and 
just the right size. 


N arrival one tumbles out of a taxi and into 
the “hall” by way of the front door. (At 
Chesterton’s house I always went in through 

the back door: it was the first door I came to.) 
Here mine host greets one with an offer of “‘a glass 
of really good wine—bottle it myself—from France.” 
The wine is good. The “hall”, a large square room, 
is also the library, filled from ceiling to floor with 
books. There are hundreds of books. Belloc lives 
on books and with books, makes his living writing 
books; yet is in no way a bookish person in the 
bookwormy sense. 

We pass into the study, a small room on the left 
of the hall, in which a woman typist is very busy 
typewriting. There is a profusion of papers and 
manuscripts all over the desk. Belloc offers me the 
services of his stenographer should I care to write 
an article or so during the few hours I shall be with 
him! But I am not there for work; and articles do 
not “happen” to me so spontaneously and inspira» 
tionally as they do to Belloc, who will dash off a 
few by dictation before breakfast. I refuse the 
offer. We go upstairs, and he shows me his wife’s 
room, untouched since her death. (There is a tragedy 
here.) Next comes the quaint chapel with Our 
Blessed Lord present in His Tabernacle; for Belloc 
has the great privlege of reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament in his home. Belloc is above all else a 
Catholic—a thorough-going, militant, devout Catho- 
lic. And his home is a Catholic home, blessed with 
children. (His boy was away at school at Down- 
side Abbey, but two charming daughters of nine or 
ten were there.) The whole house with its Elizabe- 
than architecture and Jacobean touches reminded me 
instinctively of the homes of the Catholic squires of 
the times of bad Queen Bess, when Catholic men 
and women lived in terror of pursuivants and where 
hunted priests sought refuge. There may not be 
priests’ hiding holes in Belloc’s house—I saw none. 
But the whole atmosphere of the place suggests 
them emphatically 

I have not space in this article to do more than 
give this brief personal sketch of “H.B.”, with a 
resume of his antecedents and his surroundings. I 
cannot delve into criticism and appreciations of his 
literary style or his economic and philosophic views. 
One could easily write a volume of five hundred 
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pages about Belloc and still leave much unsaid. Nor 
can I here narrate some of the adventures I have had 
with him and brother Chesterton—such as the extra- 
ordinary adventure of Chesterton’s hat, which was 
lost and searched for all over London, only to be 
found at last on its owner’s head! 

The difficulty is: to sum up Belloc in a phrase. 
To sum up in a phrase is to emphasize the dominant 
note in a man’s work: it is to select the salient 
point of his philosophy. When you say that Belloc 
is a Catholic in all his writings and in all his doings, 
you say much and explain much. But you can say 
the same thing of many writers. Belloc’s work is 
too diversified to be expressed in a few concise 
words. To attempt to appreciate him at all 
adequately, it is necessary to analyze every one of 
his writings. 


ITH this warning, I shall attempt to find—if 
it can be found—the central and dominating 
interest of his life, the prime key to his 

activity. I think that this can be found, with 
modifications, in the fact that he is primarily an 
historian. History is his dominant passion and the 
most important field for his work. To him history 


is the touchstone to life. If one knows the history 
of the world, one knows the way out of present 
difficulties through judging the experiences of men 
in the past under more or less similar circumstances. 


History does not repeat itself. But a sufficent 
number of almost similar occurances recur through- 
out the historic ages to warrant using them as a 
criterion of present conduct. The impartial historian 
is the great democrat. He allows the dead to vote 
with the living on every question that occurs for 
modern solution. 

The guideposts of modern men are all too often 
but question marks. Too many modern philosophers, 
like William James, Bergson, and Balfour ask more 
questions than they give answers, and suggest more 
difficulties than they give solutions. God to the 
Modern remains mute to Man’s queries, and assumes 
fantastic shapes in the writings of Shaw and Wells. 
Tradition and authority, which are based on true 
historical knowledge, and which are respectively the 
taking of the ballots of the dead and of the living, 
are ignored in modern philosophical and historical 
writings. But Belloc has complete Catholicity of 
outlook. His reverence for tradition and authority 


are cardinal points in all his approaches to the 
troublesome problems of the day. By way of 
history Belloc stands on the mountains of the great 
achievements of the past and sees and criticizes the 
molehills of present day achievements. He is no 
friend of “re-action” in the vulgar sense. But he 
maintains solidly that the future must contain the 
results of the great achievements of the Roman and 
Middle Ages, which achievements can be judged and 
applied to present wants only through the medium 
and use of history. 

Even a casual glance through a book of his 
essays will reveal what I am here emphasizing. In 
his collection of essays entitled “On Anything” 
appear these lines: 

“History may be called the test of true philoso- 
phy, or it may be called in a very modern and not 
very dignified metaphor the object-lesson of political 
science, or it may be called the great story whose 
interest is upon another plane from all other stories 
because its irony, its tragedy and its moral are real, 
were acted by real men, and were the manifestation 
of God.” 

The Catholic historian in Britain has always 
lived under intense suspicion. Lingard is not read 
in Protestant Universities, and is ignored by the 
mass of educated Protestant people. Even poor old 
Acton, that pathetic figure, who secured much of his 
historic learning through Protestant and especially 
Lutheran folios, is vaguely suspected of being in 
some dark manner allied with the Jesuits. Acton 
was partially admitted into Protestant intellectual 
circles because of his smug Whig bias and the sus- 
picion that he wasn’t a very good Catholic after all. 
Lingard, as I have said, was ignored. Belloc they 
have tried to ignore, these Protestant and atheist 
Dons and Professors. But the real triumph of the 
man has been this: that in spite of their effort to 
ignore him, they have been unable to keep silence 
about him. He has forced them into the open and 
has forced recognition of his historic genius from 
the darkest dens of Oxford “learning.” He says 
frankly on every page of his writings: “I am a 
Catholic. I believe in the dogmas of the Church of 
Rome.” This would have killed enthusiasm and 
reverence among the English public for any other 
historic writer. Belloc almost alone among modern 
English Catholic writers has caught the attention of 
Protestant England and America and held it. 
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Chapter 1 
HE two towers of the College were like hither and thither in great confusion, invading all 


arrows piercing the serene sky, of that blue the rooms of the College; everything mingling in 
which spreads over Madrid during the first that tumultuous delight gathered into the magic 


days of the 
month of June. The 
greenness of the Col- 
lege garden made it 
seem an emerald fal- 
len in the sand of a 
desert, an oasis of li- 
lacs starting to wither 
and of lilies commenc- 
ing their bloom, all 
lost in the arid plain 
that stretches .on all 
sides around the Col- 
lege to the Court of 
Spain. One could 
hear the happy voices 
of the children inside 
the buildings, and the 
chirping of the linnets 
in the trees, mingling 
with the sound of soft 
fountains playing. 
Outside the College 
gates there was nei- 
ther water nor chil- 
dren; only the bleak 
plain and, far away on 
the horizon, Madrid 
and the Court of 
Spain, the towers of 
the city just appear- 
ing in that faint mist 
which gathers on dis- 
tant horizons, a vapor 
which arises from 
great cities like the 
haze that comes from 
a stagnant pool. 


HIS day the Col- 
; lege was clos- 
ing. The distri- 








ITH this issue of THE SIGN begins 

the first installment of SAINTS 

AND SINNERS, a novel by the dis- 
tinguished Spanish Jesuit, Father Luis 
Coloma.. In SAINTS AND SINNERS, the 
author draws for us a picture of contempor- 
ary Spanish life. It is the peculiar merit of 
this novel, a merit which stamps it at once as 
one of the great works of the period, that in 
giving a picture of social conditions in Spain, 
it is accurately mirroring conditions that 
exist in the whole of Western Civilization. 

The scene might have been set in New 
York or London, as well as in the Spanish 
metropolis. Beneath Spanish features and 
Spanish names are to be found both Saints 
and Sinners, such as we meet at our own 
door. Father Luis Coloma, S. ]., is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Spanish Academy. He, 
not Ibanez, is Spain’s greatest novelist. He 
is something more than a romancer. He is 
pre-eminently the missionary, whose know- 
ledge of the human heart is such as is had 
only by the priest. He writes not merely to 
entertain, much less to debase, but to con- 
vey a wholesome lesson, which will save 
the unwary from the many snares that are 
set for their feet. 

The singular charm of the original 
Spanish has been retained in the English 
translation, owing to the good fortune of 
THE SIGN in having Thomas Walsh as 
translator. Mr. Walsh is the official trans- 
lator of the. Spanish-American Society. 
Mr. Louis H. Wetmore, former literary 
editor of The New York TIMES, is editing 
the translation. 








word“ Vacation” which 
awakens joy in the 
student of all ages. 

The Commence- 
ment had been most 
brilliant. A platform, 
set at the lower end of 
a long hall, was occu- 
pied by some hundred 
students of the Col- 
lege, in their blue and 
silver uniforms; they 
were searching with 
bright eyes and red 
cheeks for fathers, 
mothers, sisters, bro- 
thers, who were in 
other parts of the hall 
as witnesses of their 
triumphs. The plat- 
form was dominated 
by a splendid picture 
of the Mater Dolorosa, 
Our Lady of Sorrow- 
ful Remembrance, pa- 
troness of the College. 
Presiding over the 
ceremonies, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of 
Toledo sat at the right 
surrounded by the 
Rector and teachers of 
the College. 

The rest of the 
hall was filled with 
parents and relatives 
of the children, Gran- 
dees of Spain next to 
the merchant’s - wife, 
all contented and hap- 
py and taking in the 
scene with manifest 


bution of the school prizes had taken place, andthe enjoyment. The orchestra opened the ceremonies 


time had now come for leave taking. On every side 
were heard gay good-byes, congratulations and mess- 
ages; mothers and fathers and children moving 


with the overture from “Semiramis.” The Rector 
of the College, the glory and honor of the Society 
to which he belonged, commenced a short speech, 
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which he could not conclude. Looking at the mass 
of little brown and light haired boys, crowded to- 
gether like the angels of a Murillo masterpiece, 
he began to stammer. 
speech :— 

“T am not crying because you are leaving but 
because so very many of you will never return,” 
he said. 

The little heads shook vigorous negatives, and 
spontaneous applause came from two hundred little 
hands, as a protest against his words, which forced 
the old man to smile through his tears. The Prefect 
of the College now read the list of the pupils who 
had received the coveted prizes. These, bashful, 
blushing, yet proud, rose and went forward to 


receive their medals and diplomas from the hands’ 


of the Archbishop, while their companions applaud- 
ed loudly, and fathers’ and mothers’ eyes lighted 
up with love and pride in the triumph of their 
children. 


OW the exercises seemed to have reached a 

logical conclusion and the Archbishop was 

about to rise to give the blessing, when a 
child as exquisite and fair as one of Fra Angelico’s 
angels, came forward to the center of the platform. 
In the splendor of his youth and innocence was 
achieved that aristocratic and delicately shaded 
quality which in the children of fine families attracts 
and subjugates. 

Amid a profound silence all movement ceased. 
The boy then turned toward the picture of Our 
Lady of Sorrows and in an angel’s voice commenced 
to recite: 

O sweet remembrance of the past, 

Thy blessing on thy sons departing; 

O Virgin. Sorrowful, at last 

Receive our farewell tear-drops starting, 
And pray remember me! 


A movement as of applause came from the 
group of children as though they would give assent 
to these sentiments. The parents did not applaud: 
they listened immovable. The boy took two steps 
forward and lifting his little hands before his 
breast, - “continued quietly : ‘ 


The world, they say, a pea fair, 
Conceals an asp beneath.each flower; .. 
ln sweetest fruit lurks poison-there; 

Mid earthly tides the sharp. rocks alowet: 
And why should such things be?... 
They say for gold and idle fame. 

Men's hearts grown faithless, cold and mean, 


Dry.up their springs of love, in blame 


To God and country traitors seen,— 
_And why should such things be? 


They say that for life’ s painful thorn _. 
They would embrace, but j joy and feast: 


Tears broke in upon his’ 


That hence thy sorrow there are born 
The tears thy lovely eyes released— 
And-why.should such things be? 


MONG the mothers some blushed as though 

their consciences spoke through the boy’s 

lips. Several men bowed their heads, and 
one old man said to another: “Quite true! Yes, 
yes!” The child himself seemed moved as an angel 
might be stirred at the sight of so much human 
misery. He shooked his head, folded his hands and 
continued slowly: 


The while I turn unto thy call, 
Ennobled in the love I bear, 

The burning love that holds my all, 
The love so often I declare,— 
Thou wilt remember me! 


Yea, thou, Sweet Mother, when the hour 
Shall call me to thy fond embrace, 
Within the heavenly lighted bower, 
Keep me forever at thy face, 

Forever in the heart of thee! 


The child stopped. There was no applause, 
only a sob as though from a thousand breasts 
through a single throat, expressing mingled feelings 
of shame, tenderness, love, repentance, which the 
sweet voice of the boy had stirred in those hearts. 

At a signal from the Father Rector all the boys 
on the platform rushed down to their parents, and 
a confusion of cries and kisses was heard. Only 
the lad who had recited the poem remained quietly 
in his seat, without mother or father to welcome him. 
He cast a short glance at the happy groups of 
parents and of children, slipped from the platform 
with the prizes in his hands, and went down the long 
hall slowly, out to where the servants and carriages 
of- the children leaving for home were already 
gathering. 

On top of a large globe marked with the 
initials “F, L.”, the boy sat down, silent, cap in 
hand. As the happy clamor of the crowd in the 
great hall reached his ears, his throat swelled with 
sorrow, and he wept bitterly and tragically without 
sound,, as ery those who weep from the bottom of 
their hearts. Groups of parents and children ad- 
vanced moving down the hall amid a joyous clamor 
and confusion. None noticed the lonely child; 
although now and again a boy companion in passing 
smiled at him:as.the lad smiled back through his 
tears, 


LADY, large and good-humored, found her- 

self near the child in the crowd. She held 

the hand of a small, plump boy who carried 

a prize for athletics: Her boy noticed the silent 

tears. of the lad, and pulling at his mother’s skirts, 
whispered to her: “Mother, Luis is crying!” 

“Why are you crying, child, “asked the lady. 
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“You recited so well. Didn’t you get any prizes?” 

Luis blushed; then looking at her proudly, he 
showed the prizes he had with him: “Five, and 
two excellents.” 

“Five prizes, and yet you cry!” 

The lad did not answer, but hung his head and 
began to cry again. 

“What is the matter, child?” cried the lady. 
“Are you ill? Tell me why you are crying so.” 

With clenched teeth, with eyes filled with tears 
of bitterness, the boy at length replied: “I am alone. 
My mother did not come to see my prizes.” 

The lady understood then all the bitterness 
hidden in the boy’s heart. Tears came to her eyes 
also; stroking the fair head of the lad, she said: 
“My poor boy! Maybe your mother was unable to 
come to see you, or perhaps she is waiting outside. 
What is your mother’s name?” 

“The Countess of Albornoz,” he answered. 

A quick expression of horror passed over the 
lady’s face on hearing this name. She turned 
round hurriedly to the woman who stood behind her, 
and cried with more impetuosity than common sense: 
“Did you hear that name? What a mother! While 
this angel is crying here, she is there scandalizing 
the whole of Madrid.” 


“Be careful! Be careful!” answered the other 


warningly, glancing at the boy Luis. 
“But what a mother for such a son!” Then the 
lady, noticing that the boy had understood nothing 


of what had been said, spoke to him: “Take these 
chocolates, little one, one for you, and the other box 
for your brothers and sisters. You have brothers 
and sisters ?” 

“T have Lili.” 

“Take one to Lili, and take this, too,” and the 
good woman gave the lad two loud kisses in which 
she tried in vain to put a mother’s warmth and love. 

A groom in green livery with the crest of a noble 
on the buttons, advanced and joined the group. 
“When the little master is ready, the carriage is 
teady,” he said respectfully. The lad sprang up 
with a bound, and with a hurried embrace to his 
friend ran to the door. At the gate the Rector, who 
was there bidding farewell to his boys, stopped him. 
Luis kissed the old Father’s hand, who embraced 
him in return and whispered something in his ear. 
The boy blushed and his tears came again while he 
affectionately kissed the priest’s hand a second time. 

The carriage moved slowly away, and at last 
the cries of good-bye ceased. 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” cried the old man 
again. 

A few small hands appeared out of carriage 
windows in the distance: “Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

At last all had disappeared around a corner of 
the road and the College was left silent and solitary, 
while in a distance lay Madrid, that stagnant pool, 
i its evil haze. The old man let his arms fall 
heavily to his side, and with bowed head entered 
the Chapel murmuring sadly: “Ah! Virgin of Sor- 


rowful Remembrance, how long will they remember 
thee ?” 


* * * *& 


CHAPTER II. 


EW people were present that same afternoon 

in the drawing room of the Duchess of Bara. 

The Duchess herself lay languidly upon a 
sofa smoking a cigarette. She complained that she 
had a headache. Carmen Tagle sat not far away 
also smoking a cigarette, which proved somewhat 
rebellious in the handling. 

The fat wife of the banker Lopez Moreno, as 
heavy and majestic as the money bags of her hus- 
band, was likewise indulging in a cigarette, and 
laughing now and again with a maternal air over 
the efforts of her daughter Lucy, who had recently 
returned from school, to take small puffs from the 
cigarette of Angelis Caspardo. The girl coughed 
and made wry efforts, while Angelis encouraged her 
by himself indulging in vast puffs. 

The young girl seemed to find the pastime 
amusing, and was manifestly pleased at having a 
Grandee of Spain as her teacher in the gentle art of 
smoking, while she attentively studied the chic ways 
of these great ladies, whom her mother had impressed 
upon her 4 models upon which to form herself. 
But her innocent schoolgirl eyes saw in them many 
odd things. Even the Duchess seemed irritated at 
the raucous mirth of the banker’s wife, though she 
maintained a cautious patience and amiability in her 
attitude toward her, which was wise, considering 
that Senora Moreno held mortgages amounting to 
over two million reals upon the Duchess’s broad 
acres. 

Leopoldina Pastor, a lively old maid of over 
forty, with a smattering of cleverness and learning, 
was eating a goodly portion of sugared toast, arguing 
violently the while with Don Casimir, a literary 
celebrity and a former minister of public instruction. 
Studying her and joining in her arguments stood the 
Marquis of Butron, who had a very hairy face, which 
had caused the ex-Queen Isabella to give him the 
name of Robinson Crusoe, since, she claimed, that 
were it not for having seen the face of her dear 
Minister Plenipotentiary, she would never have been 
able to guess the appearance of that famous explorer 
clad in his skins of wild animals on his desert island. 


HEN arguments lapsed for a moment, Butron 
frowned in a majestic manner and said, as 
though pronouncing ex cathedra “The situa- 

tion is going to pieces. We should have had the 
Restoration six months ago.”* 

Butron’s remark touched a sore spot in the con- 
science of his audience. To be-little the possibility 

*To understand this Spanish nobleman’s remark, 
the reader must know something of the strange state of 
Spanish politics of that day. A few years before our 
story opened, Queen Isabella II had so scandalized her 
countrymen that she had been forced to flee to Paris with 
her family. 
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of the Restoration of Alfonso and the Bourbons 
to the Spanish throne was rank treason in the eyes 
of the great ladies of Madrid, since they lived in 
continual expectation of this restoration which would 
restore them their form- 


Whenever the Alfonsist ladies assem. 
bled in public they always wore conspicuously the 
Alfonsist symbol of the fleur-delis, whether at 
opera, dance, or driving through the boulevards 

of the city. Even at 





er power in the country 
and former prestige in 
the Spanish court. So 
the dear women were 
excessively indignant at 
Butron, and to tease 
them, the Marquis who 
was the prime director . 
of the efforts to restore 
Alfonso to the throne, 
continued his speech. 
This hairy diplo- 
mat knew full well that 
there was no question 
but that all the ladies 
present that afternoon 
were in favor of the 
Restoration, and it was 
his work to keep their 
party feelings inflamed 
and to direct their zeal 
into those channels 
which would give the 
greatest return to the 
Alfonsist cause. For 
these women with their 
social power as scions 
of Spain’s oldest fami- 
lies and their devotion 
to the Bourbon house, 
had practically succeed- 
ed in isolating the un- 
fortunate Italian Ama- 
deo in his Spanish 
palace, where he lived 
surrounded by “rich 
shop-keepers” as the 
Duchess of Bara called 
his followers, or by 
“arrant good-for-noth- 
ings” as the facetious 





Testament 


J. Corson MILLER 


When I have come to that far gate, 
Where every man at last must wend, 
I shall rejoice, and count it great 
That I made every foe my friend. 


I shall look up with frankest face 

To those great stars that may endure, 
Knowing that in my humble place 

I held respect for all God's poor, . 


And when the Vast doors open wide, 
Where Judgment sits on right and wrong, 
Be sure it shall not be denied 


I drank of:love, and courted song. 


Then shall I speak with all my power, 
If power of voice be left to me, 
That in life’s desolation-hour, 


I praised God’s magnanimity. 


Before His judgment-seat I'll stand, 

Nor fear to meet His steadfast gaze, 

For I have touched a baby’s hand, 

And walked down evening’s still, green ways. 


For that I spurned earth’s pride and show, 
And kept my soul from lust and strife, 
Perhaps the Lord-God shall bestow 

On me His gift—Eternal Life. 


this little gathering 
at the Duchess of 
Bara’s the banker's 
wife, Moreno, wore an 
enormous one, set in 
great diamonds, while 
Leopoldina Pastor and 
the others wore less 
conspicuous ones of 
solid gold. 


E Marquis drew 

a dark picture, 

Spain was in 
a ghastly condition. 
Ministerial crisis after 
ministerial crisis played 
havoc with the plans of 
King Amadeo. In the 
provinces, many of the 
troops and of the peas- 
ants had _ rebelled 
against the government. 
Even the shopkeepers 
of Madrid had revolted, 
and but five days be- 
fore, a mob had rushed 
through the streets of 
the city, throwing 
stones at windows and 
shattering the beauti- 
fully illuminated lamps, 
hung in celebration of 
the anniversary of Pius 


“The Restoration is 
a certainty,” said the 
Marquis sententiously. 
“But, my dear ladies, 
it can be secured only 
at the cost of much 








Leopoldina Pastor in- 
sisted on calling them. 





There she renounced all claims to the Spanish 


throne. Confusion fell upon her unhappy country when 
she went into exile, and finally the dominant political party 
chose a foreignling in the person of Amadeo, Duke 
of Aosta and relative of Victor Emanuel of Savoy. This 
Italian “usurper,” as he was generally known in Spain, 
received scant homage from the Spanish aristocrats, who 
clung tenaciously to the idea of Restoration of the Bour- 
34 — family in the person of Alfonsa, son of Queen 
sabella. 


To add to the complication of this already compli- 
cated political situation, there were some Spanish noble 
houses and many of the Spanish people, especially in the 
northern part of the kingdom, who clung loyally to the 


blood. It would ‘not 
surprise me to see 
another French Revolution enacted in this unhappy 
country.” 

The ladies were shocked at this outburst, and 
discussed among themselves the possibility of Revo- 
lution as though they were Marie Antoinettes, gazing 
through her prison windows at the heads fresh from 
the guillotine carried past her on the revolutionary 
pikes. The idea of death terrified them. Did they 
know how to die? Death to them was only some- 





restoration of the Pretender to the throne, Don Carlos, 
descendant of the brother of Ferdinand VII, father of 
Isabella, who had prevented Carlos from his succession 
at his death and placed his daughter on the throne. 
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thing they had seen acted by great artists in tragic 
scenes at the Royal Theatre. 

The Duchess of Bara in a low voice said that 
she herself had seen in Madame Tussaud’s famous 
museum in London the very guillotine upon which 
the unfortunate French King had been beheaded. 
The fat wife of the banker Moreno cautiously 
smoothed her large neck as though she already felt 
the cold steel upon it. Leopoldina Pastor cried out 
that she was not frightened; on the contrary she 
would die like Charlotte Corday assassinating a 
dozen worthless Marats. Carmen Tagle sighed 
heavily, and asked if the guillotine would hurt much. 

“You would feel but a slight coldness,” came 
a gloomy voice from the distance. 

All jumped to their feet frightened, expecting 
to see Robespierre’s ghost behind them. But they 
saw only Don Casimir smilingly squeezing with one 
hand the windpipe and with his other breaking the 
tail off a small china rabbit which adorned with 
hundreds of other china knick-knacks the little tables 
scattered throughout the room. This good gentle- 
man had the unfortunate habit of being so absent 
minded that he constantly picked up and broke 
whatever came within reach of his long and agile 
fingers, and from these raids of his upon the bric-a- 
brac he had secured the nickname of “the literary 
cyclone.” 

Recovering their composure, everyone laughed, 
and the joke of the literary cyclone brightened the 
somewhat dreary note of the assemblage. Isabel 
Mazacan with her most impertinent air appeared 
like a whirlwind in the doorway, and kissing the 
Duchess, pulled off her gloves and helped herself to 
some tea. Then, with a quick glance at the ladies 
and gentlemen around her, she said explosively: 
“The first lady-in-waiting to the Queen has been 
appointed.” 

All, men as well as women, started in surprise, 
while the headache of the Duchess instantly disap- 
peared. 


“Who is it? Who can it be?” 


Who indeed could it be? The chief idea of 
those noble ladies of Spain had been to insult the 
Italian King and his wife Maria Victoria, and there- 
fore to leave unfilled the great position of first lady- 
in-waiting to the Queen, a position which requires 
the wife of a great Grandee of Spain, and which is a 
post so high and delicate that it gives rather than 
teceives authority to the Queen herself. 


“Ugh!” cried the Duchess, “some shop- 

keeper’s wife from Alcolea.” 
_ “Or perhaps some distinguished circus-artist,” 

cried Carmen Tagle. 

“Both wrong,” said the imperturbable. “She is 
a great lady of Spain.” 

“But that is impossible,” cried the hairy diplo- 
mat Butron. 


“Some provincial little noble,” guessed Leo- 
poldina Pastor. 
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“Wrong again,” said Senora Mazacan. “She 
is a lady of the former court, of the old stock. 
Indeed, I am rather surprised not to find her here.” 

“Here,” shrieked the Duchess threateningly. 

“Who is it? Who is it?” cried all those present, 
searching suspiciously in all directions, as though 
the newly appointed lady-in-waiting was hidden 
beneath a nearby sofa or chair. 

Isabel Mazacan smiled maliciously, handed her 
tea cup to Peter Velez to refill, emptied it at one 
swallow, and threw the name like a bomb into the 
center of the assemblage. 

“The Countess Albornoz.” 


CRY of absolute unbelief came from all, while 
the Duchess sank back on her sofa, crying 
that the very idea was absurd. 

“It is utterly ridiculous,” exclaimed Butron. 

“But I know this on the best authority.” 

“T do not care who told you, I do not believe it,” 
said the Duchess. “I will have to see her in the 
Queen’s carriage before I can believe such a thing.” 

“Well, you will see her there soon enough,” 
retorted Isabel Mazacan sharply. “Don’t you re- 
member that Curra Albornoz was in Paris when 
Queen Isabella abdicated? Don’t you remember 
that no one thought of inviting her to the ceremony? 
There is the whole thing in a nutshell! She, and 
that husband of hers, Villamelon, never forgot that 
slight and have decided on a fitting revenge. So 
prepare for the worst, my friends! For I know that 
the Usurper did not merely offer her the position, 
she even went so far as to ask for it herself!” 

“Outrageous!” cried Leopoldina Pastor; while 
the hairy one muttered in his beard words that 
sounded like treason. 

“The position will pay her well, for she will 
receive six thousand dollars a year for it—” 

“That is pure nonsense: there is not a post in 
the paiace that pays more than three thousand 
dollars.” 

But Isabel insisted. ‘“Curra will get six thous- 
and, for she has asked—” 

Here the narrator gave a malicious smile and 
continued slowly: “She has also asked that her dear 
friend John Velarde receive the post of private 
secretary to the King.” 

“Velarde?” asked a voice in surprise. “Why 
I did not know—” 

“You people know nothing,” said Isabel. 

“But, my dear,” said the Duchess, “I have often 
seen John Velarde with Curra’s husband Villamelon. 
Still, I had no idea—” 


“What better sign do you need than that? 
Isn’t Curra’s confidant of the moment always Vil- 
lamelon’s best friend?” 

All laughed maliciously at Isabel’s sarcasm, 
while the fat wife of the banker Moreno said graci- 
ously: “How sweet little Isabel is! She always 
crucifies everyone so delicately!” 
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The hairy Marquis, who had remained silent 
during the last few remarks, here intervened fearing 
a feminine dispute: “Be careful, dear ladies; we 
are playing with fire.’ Then cautiously looking 
round, he continued: “We are all friends here, are 
we not? If what Isabel says is true, we are in the 
midst of great complications. It is true that there 
was an oversight in the matter of inviting Curra to 
the ceremony of the Queen’s abdication. The Queen 
herself was sorry about it. For that very reason, 
and noticing Curra’s anger, I wrote to the Queen and 
advised her to make some kind of reparation. Only 
recently I heard from Her Majesty that she had 
written Curra asking her to attend the first Com- 
munion of Prince Alfonso in Rome. Imagine now, 
dear friends, what a position I am in! Imagine if 
as first lady-in-waiting to the Italian usurper she 
attends the ceremony in Rome. I shall be ruined. 
I must speak to Curra at once. This must be stopped 
immediately.” 

“She will be here soon,” ventured Isabel softly. 

“Here?” queried the Duchess. 

“Yes, here. I have asked her to meet me to 
go to.visit the patients at the Foundling Hospital. 
She is on the committee.” ) 

“Ah, yes,” said Carmen Tagle devoutly, “Curra 
always has such a great affection for those poor little 
children.” 

“Maternal affection,” said someone sarcastically. 

Burton threw himself headlong into the conver- 
sation to restore peace to troubled seas. “Please be 
sensible, dear ladies. I beg you let no one say as 
much as a word to her until I have myself spoken 
to her.” 

“Never,” said the Countess Mazacan. “Noth- 
ing in the world would make me give up the pleasure 
of making her lose her temper.” 

“But,” protested Butron, “you will spoil every- 
thing—” 

“All right, you arrange your affairs, but do let 
us enjoy ourselves.” 


UTRON wished to expostulate further, but at 
that moment there came through the door a 
slender lady who walked with careful steps 
on her high heels, tapping the floor as she advanced 
with the end of a lace parasol. She had conspicu- 
ously beautiful red hair and her eyes of light grey 
were indeed so light in color that they seemed to see 
but a short distance and gaye at times the impression 
of being like the dead eyes of a marble statue. 
Seeing this dainty vision approaching the irre- 
pressible Leopoldina Pastor ran to the piano, and 
began to play the hymn of the Italian Queen of 
Spain, while certain gentlemen of the party leaped 
upon sofas and chairs, and as Curra approached 
bowed to her slowly and stiffly, without a movement 
of the head, thus making a pretty imitation of the 
Italian-Spanish king’s method of salutation. 
Curra hesitated a moment in the doorway with 
that timid school-girl air which she always displayed 


in public. She took in with a quick glance the 
ironic salutes of the gentlemen, the sarcastic play- 
ing of the hymn. Then she suddenly bowed with 
an air of complete distinction and gave in retum 
to the salute of the usurper King, yet another salu- 
tation, a long deliberate bow to the right, left and 
center, playing in turn a most clever caricature of 
the Court ceremony common to the King’s wife, 


Dona Maria Victoria. 
* OB 


CHAPTER III 

N the twenty-first day of June, Anno Domini 
1832 some years before our story opened, 
Ferdinand VII, King of Spain, and his wife 
Maria Christina, were respectively godfather and 
godmother of a baby named Fernando Christian 
Robustiano Carlos Luis Gonzaga Alfonso de la 
Santisima Trinidad Anacleto Vincente, in the local 

church of the regal country-seat at San Ildefonso. 

This baby was the first son of the Marquis of 
Villamelon, one of the greatest grandees of Spain. 
He was also the last baby for whom King Ferdinand 
was godfather on this earth. Fifteen months after 
this event the King was carried to his tomb in the 
palace in Madrid, carefully living up to the simile 
of the bottle of beer to which he had slily compared 
his subjects, himself representing the cork which 
popped out; the revolution which followed him, the 
foaming beer which spread down the bottle on all 
sides. 

The afternoon of the baptism Ferdinand desired 
to inspect his godson more closely, and taking the 
baby to his room, he placed himself comfortably in 
a chair and complacently surveyed the boy lying 
on his knees. He opened the child’s mouth with 
his finger and thrust his large Bourbon nose inside, 
as though he wished to examine the little one’s 
throat. What he saw was marvellous and Ferdinand 
withdrew his nose promptly. The baby Villamelon 
had been born with a complete set of teeth. 

It is said that Henry IV of France was born 
with two front teeth and that Mirabeau had two 
molars at birth, and it was evident that anyone 
who so far surpassed these two famous personages 
was destined for great things. The Queen also 
desired to examine the infant prodigy and placed 
the tip of one of her little fingers in Baby Villame- 
lon’s mouth; while Don Calomarde, who had entered 
the room, wished also to examine the phenomenon. 
He placed an ink-stained finger in the infant's 
mouth which the baby promptly nipped, causing 
the King’s Minister to cry with anguish. 

“That baby is no fool,” quoth the King. 

The King’s remark caused much laughter and 
passed through the Royal Court; while all, very 
much astonished, commented on the phenomenon, 
and later made bold to declare that when he was 
but three days old the baby had recited to his royal 
godparent the Our Father, Hail Mary, the Litany 
of Loretto, and a fable from Don Tomas Iriarte. 

All this was most extraordinary and doubtless 
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gave rise to the reputation for great cleverness and 
precocity which the future Marquis of Villamelon 
was always to enjoy until his continual absurdities 
destroyed that reputation forever. 


E entered the Military Academy at the age 
nN of twenty, and in ’59 went to the African War 

under General Herrera. He was eager to 
land on African soil and dye his virgin sword in 
Moorish blood. He landed at the Black Cape with 
sufficent courage to travel through all the lands of 
the Moor to the gates of Tunis itself, where his 
grandfather had achieved fame by capturing the 
Alcazaba under John of Austria. 

But as he landed there suddenly appeared from 
among the dense brambles by the shore a band of 
natives who commenced firing on the Spaniards. 
Villamelon did not hesitate a second. He turned 
rapidly round, and forgetful of anticipated deeds 
of valor, of the heroism of his ancestor, he flew 
back to his boat, where he hid himself under the 
bed in his room and did not appear again till the 
boat sailed back to Spain, pleading excessive sea- 
sickness aS an excuse. 

On his return he promptly asked to be retired 
from the Army, and then he entered Madrid in as 
triumphant a manner as Napolean entered Paris after 
his Egyptian campaign, with the fame of his martial 
achievements in the great battle of the Black Cape 
preceeding him. 

During the next few years the Marquis, without 
becoming a spendthrift by any means, became a sort 
of libertine, not with that aristocratic libertinage 
which sets gracefully upon the shoulders of the 
Lauzuns and the Frousacs, who were gentlemanly 
even in their infamy. His libertinage was that 
libertinage all too common in Spain among the 
younger men of good family, a hybrid mixture of 
sportsman and low gypsy. At last fatigued by the 
unceasing round of bull-fights, of champagne and 
pate-de-foie-gras suppers, he determined that he 
would end it all, and at.once—namely, that he would 
marry! 

The selection of a fitting bride was not at all 
a difficult feat for Villamelon, for he was not at 
all particular in his choice or ideas. He believed 
vaguely that God was doubtless a good person for 
whom he discharged all necessary duties by now 
and again leaving a card on Him in His Church. 
To him Man was but a superior species of digestive 
tubing; life but a pilgrimage which could be made 
conveniently provided one had a full stomach and a 
well-lined purse; marriage was but the amalgama- 
tion of two incomes and for the prolongation of the 
great family which bore his honored name. 

It was surprising that Villamelon, who had been 
so hopelessly terrified at the wild natives of the 
Black Cape, should ask in marriage and without 
fear the hand of a noble savage without a soul. 
Just as one meets in the depths of wild forests 
savages who offend by their physical nakedness, 


one meets in the best drawing-rooms of our best 
modern society savages, dressed exteriorly, but 
naked and shameless of soul. 

This illustrious savage was no other than Her 
Excellency Francisca de Borja Soliz y Gorbia, Coun- 
tess of Albornoz, grandee of Spain in her own right, 
and now Marchioness of Villamelon by marriage 
to the former infant prodigy. Yet this savage queen 
had a modesty quite individual and all her own; 
what could be described best, perhaps, in saying 
that she possessed a perfect modesty of her husband. 
This strange couple, unlike other couples who are 
conspicuous by constantly pulling apart like two 
unfriendly dogs attached to the same leash, were 
always seen together, the husband affectionately 
teasing his wife, while she in shameless cynicism 
adopted the timid airs of a schoolgirl. 

However Villamelon had achieved his desire. 
Curra presented him with a son and daughter to 
carry on the line, and his income, which he had, 
previous to his marriage, described as only sufficient 
to furnish his dinner, joined with hers was able to 
furnish him with supper as well. Villamelon dined 
and supped with art. He was a human tunnel into 
which was poured incessant quantities of food, heed- 
less of the warnings of indigestion which endeavored 
now and again to preach a sermon to his stomach. 
His wite lived happily and shamelessly, with com- 
plete audacity and infinite cynicism, managing that 
all tongues and all people should do her homage. 
It was possible to say of her as a great writer said 
of another: “If she goes to a wedding, she wishes 
to be the bride; if to a baptism, she wishes to be 
the child; if to a funeral, she would be the corpse.” 


O one could explain exactly how she came to 
enjoy supremacy at Court, yet all subjected 


themselves to her in almost abject homage. 
Others might equal her in wealth, others in beauty, 
others by birth, yet none was her equal in effrontery 
and audacity and in that air of assurance with which 


she dominated all her adventures. Was this the 
real reason for her dominance over others? Could 
it be that certain circles are so used to the delicacy 
of vice and the constant.aroma of scandal that they 
instinctively pay homage to her who achieves the 
most perfect refinement in her villainies ? 

The Duchess rose from her seat as Curra 
entered the room, amid the homage of men’s bows 
and the sound of the Queen’s hymn, crying with 
her hard little laugh: “Many thanks, dear friends, 
many thanks.” 

“Delighted, my dear, delighted!” 
Duchess as she kissed her. 

Everyone now gathered around Curra, while 
she seated herself comfortably and helped herself 
to a small glass of whiskey and soda; for it was 
obligatory at that time among these women to smoke 
and drink with as much grace as possible. 

After a gentleman had secured Curra a cigarette, 
the Duchess leaned forward and lighting it, said: 


said the 
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“Tell us, my dear, all about it!” 

“But what is there for me to tell. 

tc know everything already.” 
_ “But it cannot be true!” 
Butron. 

“Tt is absolutely true,” answered Curra em- 
phatically. 

Butron raised despairing hands to heaven while 
Isabel Mazacan swept the assemblage with a tri- 
umphant glance; and the Duchess exclaimed furi- 
ously: “And you dare come to my house and tell 
me this?” : 

Curra appeared much surprised at this outburst 
and glanced hastily around with perplexed eyes, 
exclaiming in her timid child’s voice: “But what 
is this, my dears? Tell me what it is that you have 
heard.” 

“That you have asked for and accepted the 
appointment as first lady-in-waiting to the Queen,” 
said Isabel Mazacan. 

Curra gave a perfect imitation of pretending 
to faint. 

“And you believed this of me!” 
with all the indignation of a lady whose virtues are 
called in question. 

“Not one of us believed it,” cried Burton, 
gasping as though a mountain had been lifted off 
his chest. “No one here has doubted your complete 
loyalty for a moment, my dear—” 

Curra wiped a tear from her eye. “I must 
explain, “she said simply. “It was only yesterday 
that at Court they were talking over the appoint- 
ment of the first lady-in-waiting when the Minister 
of the Interior took it upon himself to propose that 
the position should be offered to me.” 

“The wretched good-for-nothing,” cried Leo- 
poldina Pastor. “And your husband has not killed 
him P?” 

“He deserves it,” said Curra. “But it is really 
poor Ferdinand’s own mistake. He was much 
interested in securing the private secretaryship to 
the King for his friend, John Velarde, and spoke 
to the Minister about him. The Minister, astonished 
and filled with daring at this request, went too far: 
give these. dogs a foot and they will take a yard. 
None other than the President of the Council came 
to offer me the position. I would not see him, but 
my husband did, and there was no end of a scene. 
I nearly died of fright, but finally the Minister left, 
and heaven knows what tales they are telling about 
me now to get revenge. I thought,” she added, 
“when I heard the hymn, that you were playing a 
little joke on me.” 


UTRON expressed assent, while the Duchess 
now completely satisfied, kissed her affec- 
tionately. 

When the Countess had finished speaking, 
Isabel Mazacan excitedly whispered to Burton: 
“This is all a lie. It is a lie, Butron, a vile lie, I 
was told the tale by Garcia Gomez, and he knows 


You seem 


cried the Marquis 


she asked 


everything that happens at Court. The Minister 
of the Interior told the King’s Council at its meeting 
that Curra had asked to be appointed and that the 
post was then given to her. It must have been this 
very morning that the President of the Council saw 
Curra to ‘tell her about it.” 

Then, turning round, she said aloud: “You see, 
my dears, did I not tell you the truth? Garcia 
Gomez told me the very same thing that Curra has 
just told you.” . 

Now Curra must have known that what Garcia 
Gomez had said was something considerably dif- 
ferent from what she had just said herself, so giving 
her cigarette a little puff, she remarked gently to 
the Countess Mazacan: “Look here! I have a com- 
plaint to make about your Garcia Gomez. For while 
he may be a Minister of State he amuses himself 
far too much inspecting the mail that comes to 
us from Paris. For that reason he was able to 
announce to the Council that I had received a letter 
from Queen Isabella yesterday, which would surely 
prove to the Ministry how foolish were their pre- 
tensions.” 

All understood to what letter Curra referred, 
above all Butron, who had spoken of it. All ex- 
claimed enviously: “So the Queen has written you ?” 

“To invite me to the first Communion of Prince 
Alfonso in Rome.” 

And Curra looked Isabel Mazacan over from 
head to foot for it was well known that-that lady 
wished to go with the Queen to Rome. That lady 
was about to reply with some biting sarcasm, when 
Butron, who did not want to see his little diplo- 
matic game interfered with, led Isabel over to a 
window and engaged her in conversation. 


Butron by the window, and making some 
excuse to Curra to avoid going with that lady 
to the Foundling Hospital, made her adieux and left 
in a disgusted state of mind. Curra also announced 
her intention of going home, while the Marquis of 
Butron said farewell to his hostress at the same time. 


“[ Batron MAZACAN finished her chat with 


“Have you a carriage here, Butron?” asked 
Curra. 

“No, I haven’t,” replied the hairy diplomat 
eagerly, intent on seizing the occasion which offered 
of having a confidential talk with the Marchioness 
of Villamelon. 

“Come with me, then, in my carriage. Where- 
ever you wish.” 

“To the Calle of Isabella the Catholic: 
go to the German Embassy.” 

They descended the steps together, Curra 
leaning on Butron’s arm, and entered her carriage, 
a delicate affair lined with blue satin like a beautiful 
casket for some priceless jewel. 

To sweep everything with his conspiracies 
against the present government was Butron’s aim, 
irrespective of personalities and of the refuse which 
might be gathered by such an all-including process. 


I must 
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He therefore stuck firmly to the subject and demand- 
ed, as head of the Feminine Army, an explanation 
of all these rumors and alarms. Curra merely 
opened wide her timid eyes and behaved like a 
frightened child called to correction, repeating with 
protests and tears the story she had just told. For 


what kind of person did Butron take her? What had © 


this detestable Isabel Mazacan been telling him 
that caused him to suspect her, who hated the very 
mention of the name of the Italian King? Didn't 
Butron know that the Mazacan was but an intrigante 
who would stop at nothing to secure an invitation 
to go with the ex-Queen to Rome, in order to drown 
in that company any suspicions which might have 
been aroused by her far too close intimacy with 
the revolutionary Minister Garcia Gomez? 


EANWHILE the carriage moved on rapidly 
through the streets until it reached the Calle 
Turca where a strange, sullen murmur reached 

their ears. Curra and Butron looked at each other 
with surprise, and then saw that the porters of the 
School of Engineers were hurrying to close the doors 
of the building. This was of frequent occurence 
during these days of constant riots, and so Curra’s 
carriage moved on without hesitation until movement 
became no longer possible. They came up against 
a solid wall of people filling the Calle Alcala from 
one end to the other. This was a peaceful demon- 
stration on the part of the proletariat who marched 
along demanding an appointment with one of the 
Ministers of the Government. 

Curra’s enormous English coachman, Tom 
Sickles, robed in his cockaded hat and powdered 
wig, pressed on with the mob, seeking to force a 
way through. But he was too late and was brought 
toa halt opposite the Veloz Club amid a gathering 
of other carriages. 

“Isn’t this delightfully amusing,” cried Curra 
in childish happiness. “Look, Butron, how funny 
they all look in their pink ribbons! Ah, look at that 
hunchback—what a rascal with his banner of Re- 
form! Well, he needs some reform, especially his 
back.” 

At that moment another equipage blocked 
Curra’s view. It was that of the Civil Governor of 
Madrid who rode, pompous and fat, on his way to 
the palace. Yet even he could not force a way 
through the crowd. 

“There goes that creature,” whispered Butron. 
“He will mark us as conspirators, Curra, if he sees 
us together—the devil! 

This exclamation of Butron’s aroused in Curra’s 
eager brain one of those mad ideas which dominated 
her mind, and leaning out of the window as though 
she wished the Governor to see her, yet paying no 
attention to his respectful bow, she then darted her 
head back into the carriage and covered her face 
with a handkerchief as though she wished to be 
hidden from his observation. 
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“The democracy smells unpleasantly, Butron,” 
she remarked, as though to excuse her odd man- 
oeuvres.” They breed pests everywhere.” 


to extricate itself and work into the middle 

of the street. As it did so, Curra with an eye 
on the windows of the club filled with members 
who watched the antics of the mob, suddenly gave a 
wild pull at the rope which connected with Tom 
Sickles’ finger, and leaning out of the window 
screamed frantically: “Quick, Tom, be off! Go 
on—head them off!” 


Tom Sickles did not wait for a repetition of the 
command. He drew in his reins with terrific force 
and screaming at his horses, lashed them with his 
whip, at the same time suddenly loosing the reins 
so that the horses sprang forward as though shot 
from a catapult and dashed headlong down the 
street. 

A horrible cry of anger and of terror came from 
the mob, who fought desperately to get out of the 
line opened up by the carriage. People scattered 
from one side of the street to the other terrified. 
Police hurled expletives at the vehicle to stop. But 
Tom shook the reins and with hideous grimaces 
sought to give them the impression that his horses 
were runaways. Butron, horrified at this proceeding, 
hastily drew down the carriage curtains, while 
Curra screaming with delight leaned out of the win- 
dow to see the people struggling from under the feet 
of her horses. 

In the Calle of Isabella the Catholic, Tom 
Sickles performed a second feat by pulling up the 
runaways with perfect ease just in front of the 
German Embassy. Madame’s wishes were perfectly 
obeyed, and the illustrious Sickles wore the laurels 
of the Olympic games 

When Curra finally reached her house, there 
were three other carriages at the door. She got out 
of her carriage at the stable, and entered the house 
by the servants’ entrance, reaching her room with- 
out being seen by anyone. There she rang her bell 
and Kate, her English maid, came in answer. 

“Who is downstairs with my husband?” 

“The Minister of the Interior. Don John 
Velarde and the Duke of Bringas are playing 
billiards.” 

“Tell them downstairs that I can see no one. 
I have a severe headache.” 

Kate paused a moment before leaving and said 
timidly: ‘“‘Not even Don John Velarde?” 

“No, no. I will see no one.” 

Again Kate suggested timidly: “The little 
master comes home from the College to-day.” 

“So he does. Poor Luis!” 

“He will naturally want to see Madame.” 

“No, No! He can amuse himself with Lili. 
I will see him tomorrow. To-night I have too bad 
a headache.” (To Be Continued) 


F[* length the carriage of the Governor was able 





Current Fact and Comment 


OUR “FINEST” 


DMITTING that the crime of murder is less 
FA prevalent in England than in the States vari- 

ous causes are submitted in explanation. One 
alleged is that in England there is much greater 
probability of the criminal being caught and punished 
than here. If this is intended as a reflection on the 
effectiveness of our police service it is not fair. 
Naturally the so-called sleuth has an easier task in 
tracing the lawbreaker in the “tight little isle.” 
Here it happens that a policeman is not on hand 
each time a crime is perpetrated, or if the appre- 
hended criminal ultimately evade the penalty, that 
is not the fault of the police. As a class the average 


of delinquency among them is so low as to be 
negligible. Because of the high standard of honesty 
and courage required of them any such delinquency 
is the more sharply noted and criticized. As , 
result of their keen knowledge of criminals and thei 
habits comparatively few crimes really pass into 
inscluble mystery. We properly appraise the police 
force and extend to it due measure of gratitude 
only when we fancy it as a bulwark withdrawn—if 
only for a single day: how promptly would not 
every manner of criminal sally forth to ply his 
cruel craft upon our persons and our homes. 


OUR “GIVEN NAMES” 


ATHOLICS generally know the reason for 
CT giving a name at baptism. If it were merely 

to distinguish us afterwards from our fellows, 
as one liner or Pullman car is distinguished from 
another, any mellifluous term might be attached to 
us. A sort of superstition often causes a proud 
father to name his son for one or more notables in 
the vague hope that the son thereby would become 
quite as distinguished as they. Sometimes such 
vanity has been best met with ridicule. To the usual 
question on the occasion of the baptism of a boy 
the father submitted: “Grover Cleveland Parnell 
Delaney.” The old pastor sensing no canonized 
saint in this array, rather impetuously rejoined: 


KEEPING IN 


TATISTICS show an increase in the chances 
3) for longevity. On the other hand there are 
startling figures compiled showing the major 
diseases taking greater toll of the race than ever 
before. There is a relation between these attained 
averages. For example, mortality from cancer is 
increasing rapidly because modern medicine and 
hygienic practice are effectively eliminating other 
fatal ills and thus leaving a larger number to 
succumb inevitably to the diseases which still baffle 
science. 


“Why don’t you call him the ‘Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern’ ?” 

Ordinarily this sort of family pride is not 
elicited by the daughters. According to a British 
paper, a father and mother had brought their month- 
old twins to an East London church to be christened. 
All went well until the rector asked; “And what is 
this child’s name?” The father drew himself up 
and replied “Haig Pershing Foch Marne Mons 
Lloyd George Clemenceau Jones.” The rector 
gasped. Then taking a deep breath, he turned to 
the mother, who was holding the other child. “And 
the name of this?” he asked. The meek little 
woman smoothed her dress and whispered, “Maud.” 


THE GAME 


Science should be thanked not so much for 
helping men to live long as for enabling them to live 
efficiently and happily. Recently published instan- 
ces of longevity are Wrinkled Meat, an Indian, 
claiming 134 years; Djour, the Turk, presenting a 
birth certificate dated the year of the Declaration 
of Independance; the Earl of Halsbury who has 
just passed away in his 99th year. Though we admit 
no error in the computation of Lo’s age or the 
Musselman’s, there seems to be naught besides their 
lengthy careers for which they can claim distinction. 
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Not so with the Earl. He was a foremost authority 
on English law. His codification of that law reach- 
ing to twenty-eight volumes he began only when 
he was 85 years old. 

We should not expect science alone to keep 
us in the game. Too many people slow up and 
swerve into the side-lines, some boasting that they 
have done their share, some through mere loss of 
ambition. And too many of them just take the 
average meridien of life as the signal to quit. The 
world would have suffered incalculable loss had its 
geniuses so conformed. Few biographies contain 
so vast a record of useful activities as that of 
Cardinal Vaughn. About the time of his sixtieth 


birthday the sense of the shortness of life brought 
an almost paralyzing depression upon him. He had 
many plans to complete and many important pro- 
jects to inaugurate, but the motives that might 
hearten him to the work seemed suddenly to be 
withdrawn. Then on the feast of Ireland’s Apostle 
he was startled by the statement of the preacher 
that St. Patrick was sixty years old when he under- 
took the conversion of the Irish people. The Cardi- 
nal verified the statement: it cheered and stimulated 
him to fresh endeavor. On your bier they will lay 
a floral pillow with “Rest” in purple immortelles. 
Give no occasion to the mourners to think it irony. 


SCRAPPING SOULS 


POET invites us to the sinking of the Scrap- 

A ped, the Unborn, the Un-christened Ships. 
In pathetic vein the old sea-mastiffs 
lying dark in their docks are “whistled forth to die;” 
“steam out to drink their death,” we stand and 
watch them “dour and silent, bow their heads and 
go down, dying for a word and a vision: uncon- 
quered, giving up the fight unfought” and “resting 
on the floor of the ocean, grey with its ancient 
slime.’ There is fine imagination in all this and in 
the line upon which the poem is built: “the scrap- 
ped, the unborn, the un-christened ships.” Anyone 
familiar with the daily press will see at once the 
source of the suggestion in this line and the oppor- 
tuneness of it. It raises a question of comparative 
values. Which is greater?—the battleship—that 


IRELAND—A 


HE Irish delegates brought more than half a 
loaf back from Downing St. All the reputed 
stubbornness of Irishmen was needed and they 

displayed it in those trying days of negotiating with 
the arch-charmer, Lloyd George. That they were 
not haled on their return with tumultuous acclaim 
did not signify that little had been gained. Loyalty 
to the President forced a suppression of sentiment 
until his decision and comment were heard. That 
comment had the merit of consistency. 

Quite promptly did the hierarchy approve the 

results of the negotiations. Granting that none are 
more conversant with Ireland’s affairs and more 


mighty conglomeration of steel, fashioned and nicely 
rivited, invulnerable in defense, unerring and irresis- 
tible in dealing swift death, or the hand and brain 
that designed and fashioned it? Yet there are those 
who contemplate with dismay the deliberate des- 
truction of these huge engines of war who utter no 
protest against practices directly thwarting the 
designs of the Creator, in fashioning the noblest and 
most admirable of His creatures—The human soul. 
There are those, and God forbid that Catholics 
should be numbered among them, who with economic 
eye view the horror of scuttling costly battleships 
and who brazenly participate in the active disemina- 
tion of knowledge the full purpose of which is to 
scrap the unborn, un-christened soul. 


FREE STATE 


sanely devoted to her welfare than her bishops, 
their example will suffice for those who prayed and 
fought for an honorable peace. Consistency carried 
to the extreme might mean not that Ireland would 
win on a verdict of principle, but that she, despite 
incomparable valor, would be utterly crushed in a 
verdict of arms. This contingency reconciles many 
to yielding to England the few shreads of honor left 
to her in the covenant. 

The Union Jack may wave over Irish soil: to 
the English traveller it will cause no exultation, to 
Irish eyes it will be at most an interesting relic. 
Its title to wave there will be that bond of associa- 
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tion called allegiance to save the face of things. 

It is a fair aurora despite the few thwarting 
clouds. And as Ireland swings into her place among 
the nations, it is gratifying to behold the talents, 


the courage, the devotion of those who guided her 
through those perilous times now applied to the 
development of her material resources and the 
liberation of her unique genius. 


“HE FINDETH THE HOUSE GARNISHED” 


flight of time good resolutions are born. The 
older we grow the more closely we note the 
swift passing of time. The'thoughts of youth were 
“long, long thoughts,” with every goose a swan. 
Too soon the leaves turn brown, the sport grows 
stale, the wheels run down, anniversaries and birth- 
days are quickly bridged; not only the years, but 
the decades of years seem so brief a span. With 
less of the journey to go there is the corresponding 
chance of going it more steadfastly. But even the 
old have to deplore failure in keeping their good 
resolutions. At this season, therefore, it is useful 
to recall some of the practical rules for making 
resolutions. 
First, be definite. Nothing is more vapid than 
a universal resolution to do better. Rather be 
determined to combat one particular fault. You are 
assured by spiritual authorities that there will be 
concomitant improvement on all lines. What partic- 
ular fault should you choose to combat? Inquire 
what fault has recurred most frequently in your 
confessions. Or take that which has caused most 


Ox: of the solemn reflections inspired by the 


pain or disedification to those around you. Use 
their very observation of you to measure your pro- 
gress. Give them occasion spontaneously to remark, 
“How charitable, how meek, how unselfish he or she 
has become of late!” 

Secondly, remember that it is far easier to 
resolve than to perform. “Your vows and perform- 
ances are no kin together.” The brave mood that 
inspired us to resolve may not be at hand to support 
us in the temptation. This is the commonest cause 
of “chucking it up.” 

Thirdly, should you happen to fall don’t con- 
clude at once that there is no use in trying. Make 
stepping stones of your very faults. The devil 
takes little satisfaction out of a single fall. He 
hovers near and follows up the fall with suggestions 
productive of discouragement and despair. He 
strives for your relapse into vicious habits. 

Satan’s insidious plans are made void by humble 
acknowledgment of guilt and sorrow. With these 
sentiments in heart we can advance again with 
courage and high resolve. 


TO LET: NO. 1 EASY STREET 


OMEONE has discovered a barometer of pros- 
perity in napkins-rings. An increase in the 
sale of napkin-rings indicates an.increase in 

the ranks of the middle classes. The upper class dis- 
cards the napkin after each use of it. The proletariat 
uses no napkin at all. All of which reminds us of 
the great switching about of the classes as a result 
of the prosperity immediately following the war. 
Hundreds advanced to the millionaire grade, thous- 
ands attained to comforts and luxuries never before 
experienced. 

Unfortunately the poorer classes were the most 
improvident of the newly begotten gains. There 
was an orgy of spending with no thought of the 
rainy day. Then came the recessional. Many even 


fell out of the napkin-ring class. Everywhere there 
followed sales of used player-pianos, graphaphones, 
Axminster rugs, automobiles. The girls salvaged 


‘their furs and the young men their silk shirts as 


they sought new jobs. The silk industry had en- 
joyed a phenominal boom satisfying the new craving, 
but such a manufacturer lately asked by a solicitous 
friend how he was getting along, replied that he 
was “on his feet again.” He had sold his car. 
True, a certain class in that brief, bright interval 
moved up from Delancy Street to Riverside Drive 
and will stay there. But our people are strangers 
to their thrift. Perhaps the hard experience will 
bear fruit and shrewder methods of economy em- 
ployed in the era of returning prosperity. 
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I is copyright- 

ed in the Li- 

brary of Con- 

gress as Ve- 

ronica’s Veil; but the 

newspaper men with 

their swift perception 

and remarkable ability 

to compress a situation 

into a caption have 
tightly named it “America’s Passion Play.” 

This impressive religious drama was written in 
1910, by the Rev. Bernardine Dusch, 
C. P. At that time he and the Rev. 
Conrad Eiben, C. P. were associated 
as assistants in St. Michael’s Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They were both in- 
terested in amateur theatricals and 
were actively engaged in producing 
the local parish plays. In an idle 
moment Father Conrad casually re- 
marked: “Why don’t we write a 
play?” 

“It’s easy to write a play;” 
Father Bernardine replied, “the. dif- 
ficulty is to get the proper theatrical 
settings.” 

“You write the play,” returned 
Father Conrad, “and I'll look after 
the settings.” 

This was the genesis of Veronica’s Veil. 

It had its premier in St. Michael’s Casino in 
1912. Its success was so evident that it was repeated 
the following year. In 1914, the Very Rev. Clement 
Lee, then rector of St. Mary’s Church, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., had it staged in the Dorhen Theatre of that 
city. It was later produced in Baltimore, Md.: and 
isnow produced there annually under the able direc- 
tion of the Rev. Maurice Kantzleiter, C. P. 

ONVINCED of the permanent value of the 
({ play, Father Conrad had long cherished the 





hope of staging it in such fashion as to bring 
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VERONICA’S. VEIL 


out all its possibilities not alone as an interesting 
spectacle but also as an object lesson in practical 
religion. The opportunity of realizing this hope 
came on his assignment to the pastorate of St. 
Joseph’s, West Hoboken, N. J.—a small parish 
numbering less than 1000 souls. Some years since 
heavy trials came to try the loyalty and courage of 
the devoted parishioners. A neighborly hand was 
sought and a neighborly hand was extended to save 
the parish in the day of its difficulties. The vetetan 
Father Bernardine was called to the scene and 
though he suceeded in rallying all forces to the task, 
his health was undermined in the 
effort. It sems more than a coinci- 
dence that, while in another field of 
lighter labor, the writing of the Pas- 
sion Play was suggested to him by 
his present successor. For in later 
years the proceeds of the play were 
to lesson the huge debt of St. 
Joséph’s and at the same time justify 
the erection of a much-needed school 
building. An auditorium, with a com- 
fortable seating capacity of 1400, 
occupies the ground floor. Its lines 
are quite simple and severe, in har- 
mony with the chief purpose it was 
to serve—the staging of America’s 
Passion Play. 

The play is performed during 
the Lenten season only. It is now entering upon its 
eight year. Some idea of its drawing power may 
be gained from the fact that in the past seven 
seasons 200 performances have been given with an 
attendance of over 300,000. The play has an appeal 
not limited to the devout Catholic. A large number 
of Non-Catholics—Jews as well as Protestants— 
have witnessed it season after season. 


HE dramatic critices have given it a large 
measure of praise. The great American 
dailies have regularly featured it not only in 
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"TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 
reading notices but also 
in the color and roto- 
gravure sections of their 
Sunday supplements. 
Flattering offers to take 
it en tour and to film it 
have.come from promi- 
nent theatrical concerns. 

These have been decisively rejected by the author 
and management as they are utterly opposed to 
commercializing this sacred drama. With the idea 
of extending its influence, however, they cheerfully 
give any priest or religious institution permission to 
produce it and proffer their aid in effectively staging 
it. 








VERONICA 


Veronica’s Veil is a striking witness to what can 
be accomplished by the every-day talent of the 
average parish. It is altogether a parish product. 
The author, Father Bernardine, was formerly pastor 
of St. Joseph’s. The present pastor, Father Conrad, 
is the director. He is ably seconded by his assistant. 
Father Bernard Hartman, C. P., as business manager, 
The two casts, numbering 300, are, with few excep- 
tions, members of the parish. 

The West Hoboken play- 
ers followed the Oberammer- 
gau idea in the home manu- 
facture of the costumes. The 
designing and making of these 
costumes took the greater part 
of five years, during which the 
libraries of yarious cities were 
searched .for correct data. 
Jewish and Christian traditions 
were carefully studied so that 
each character might be accu- 
rately attired. The young 
women of the parish gener- 
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ously devoted their evenings to the working out of 
the designs. Many of the costumes are of costly 
material, richly trimmed and embroidered. 

The same spirit of personal interest was mani- 
fested by the men of the parish. Fourteen of these 
have become expert stage mechanics. Others were 
assigned to the electrical department, and have ip. 
stalled a very complex system of lighting. To obtain 
the delicate effects of both artificial and day-light 
required for the various scenes and tableaux, this 
system was necessary. 

Entirely from the parishioners has been recruit. 


ed the splendid orchestra of twenty pieces which 


furnishes the special musical programme. 

The following have served as Chairman of the 
General Committee: the Rt. Rev. John J. O’Connor, 
Bishop of Newark; the late Chief Justice Eugene 
A. Philbin; Col. L. D. Conley of the Fighting 
Sixty-Ninth; the Hon W. Bourke Cochran; and 
Edward I. Edwards, Governor of New Jersey. 


HE play is composed of five acts, seven 
scenes and six tableaux. Its presentation 
takes about three hours. Its argument is two- 

fold: Our Lord’s Sacred Passion and The Fruits of 
His Passion. This argument is built upon the legend 
of Veronica’s Veil. 

The legend is so well-known that there is no 
necessity here to do more than recall how the wife of 
Sirach, a member of the Sanhedrin, was so moved 
by the recital of the sufferings of Christ as He 
carried the Cross to Calvary that she heroically 
braved the insults of the mob who surrounded Him, 
and offered her veil to remove the sweat and blood 
from His sacred face. When the cloth was returned 
she found imprinted upon it the lineaments of His 
countenance. 

With this Veil Veronica 
raises the dead to life, re- 
stores the sight of a Roman 
matron, thus winning her and 
her family to Christianity, 
shatters the statue of Jupiter 
in the palace of Nero, and, 
finally, by destroying the sight 
of the villainess, Miriam, who 
has been the arch persecutor 
of the Christians throughout 
the play, compels her to recog- 
nize in Christ the true Messiah 
and the Savior of the world. 
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With reverent and com- 
mendable prudence the play- 
wright has refrained from pre- 
senting our Lord as one of the 
speaking characters in the real- 
istic and awesome scenes pro- 
jected. In this, Veronica’s Veil 
is in striking contrast with the 
world-renowned Passion Play 
of Oberammergau. Yet by 
tableaux of singular beauty, power and suitability, 
and by the illuminating dialogue of the other 
characters, the author of the American production 
has very deftly and with great dramatic skill pre- 
sented and emphasized each and every vital point 
in the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ. The 
observer is spared the harrowing scenes of the brutal 
flagellation, the shocking indignities of the Way of 
the Cross, the revolting incidents of outrage, con- 
tumely and blasphemy which the Evangelists them- 
selves hardly more than suggest in the Gospel 
narrative. 
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OMPLETE and haunting impressions of these 
C contributory episodes in the physical and 

mental crucifixion of our Lord are conveyed 
by the intervening tableaux. Thus the prelude is 
a still, living tableau of the inhuman betrayal of 
Christ by Judas Iscariot in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, with a supplementary 


shadowing influence of the God-Man. A divine 
presence is almost sensibly felt in every succeeding 
scene. There is a consciousness of mystery, love, 
wisdom and sorrow. These seem to envelop the 
audience like an inspiring atmosphere. 

Thus far the play has succeeded in exhaling 
the rare, uplifting and mystical appeal of our Divine 
Redeemer. Thereafter He is left to dominate every 
word, motion and scene of the drama although His 
Divine Personality appears no more except in the 
successive, silent tableaux of The Trial before Pilate, 
The Crucifixion, The Resurrection, and the idealized 
Vision of the Glorified Martyrs which splendidly 
serves as the sublimating postlude of this impressive 
religious drama. 

The six tableaux have been universally pro- 
claimed as the equal of the finest scenic efforts 
attained even on the metropolitan stage. No ex- 
pense has been spared in perfecting the electrical 
equipment. The tableaux are living copies of the 
world’s best paintings portraying the principal 
scenes of the Sacred Passion. As a result of scrupu- 
lous and patient study of these paintings no detail 
of costume, pose or expression is omitted. 


HE Crucifixion tableau is, naturally, the very 
© heart of the drama; and, naturally too, exhi- 
bits the most impressive realism. In it the 
whole troupe of 150 performers take part. These 
are so garbed as to represent accurately the various 
classes who were accustomed to assemble in Jerusa- 
lem during the Jewish Passover. As a matter of 
strict fact no other American stage has presented a 
dramatization of Calvary on such a collossal scale. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to the realism of 
Veronica’s Veil in this particular was that made some 
twenty-five years ago by 





view of His seizure by the 
Roman soldiery. 

The curtain of the first 
act rises upon the court scene 
of the Sanhedrin in the 
palace of the high-priest 
Joseph Caiphas. The action 
and argument proceed in 
simultaneous and explana- 
tory accord with the betrayal 
episode already projected. 

At once the spectator 
is made aware of the over- 
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Salmi Morse. The New 
York state law prevented him 
from carrying out his plans. 
The Crucifixion scene is so 
admirably and reverently dis- 
played that the audience, un- 
wittingly forgetful of all else, 
are swept back through the 
intervening centuries and live 
through the enactments of 
the supreme moments in the 
world’s history. 
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MINENT dramatic critics of the present day 
have unhesitatingly expressed their warmest 
admiration for Veronica’s Veil. To them the 

very simple, unpretentious and even amateurish act- 
ing of the two casts is an added attraction in the con- 
vincing and edifying qualities of the play. The 
performers selected are, for the most part, plain, 
pious, straight-thinking and believing wage-earners. 
Amongst them there is not one professional actor. 
Whatever may be the scope of their daily avocations, 
they are all animated by that spirit which informs 
the inspired couplet of Robert Browning: 
“All service ranks the same with God, 
There is no first or last.” 

While it would be entirely out of question to 

demand or even expect in the Passion players the 


produce the impression that they feel, know and 
actually live the ordeals which they so ingeniously 
portray. 
T is said of the Oberammergau players that 
ig they try to live in their daily lives the parts 
they play upon the stage. In the stress and 
compexities of our hurried American life it would 
be quite impossible for the West Hoboken players 
to imitate their praiseworthy efforts. But they do 
strive to make of their acting a religious exercise. 
They make an annual retreat preceding Lent. This 
is of obligation. They are all frequent and many of 
them daily communicants. Their loyalty to Ver- 
onica’s Veil is evident from the fact that they serve 
without remuneration and that 90% of the original 
casts are still with the play. 


TABLEAU OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


technical refinements of the professional performer, 
the sympathetic auditor and even the surfeited 
theatre-goer cannot but be impressed by the blunt 
speaking and the awkward gesture which so quickly 
express elemental passion and primal emotion. The 
very crudities of the Passion players enhance for 
many the suitability of their characterizations. Yet 
it must not be thought that these players never get 
beyond the mediocre range of the amateur. There 
are those amongst them who lift their audience into 
utter sympathy, understanding and admiration by 
the sheer intensity, sincerity and virile simplicity of 
their almost inspired acting. The despair of Judas, 
the death of Caiphas, the banishment of Ruth, the 
wrath of the venomous Miriam, are examples of 
amazingly fine acting, the more inescapably effec- 
tive for that the players’ very gaucheries of techni- 
que and lack of everything approaching affectation 


So much does the religious element triumph 
that the play succeeds in spite of its violating some 
of the most elementary rules of dramatic composi- 
tion. There are two distict plays in the one produc- 
tion. The aim of the playwright is to delineate 
the historical incidents of the Sacred Passion, and 
to add to this, the spectacle of the successful preach- 
ing of Christianity to the pagan world as the outcome 
of the sufferings of the Divine Redeemer.: But the 
author’s purpose—Devotion to the Sacred Passion— 
would have been better served if in accordance with 
dramatic technique the final curtain were dropped 
on the last act of the Great Tragedy. One’s soul, 
like to the souls of the watchers on Calvary, would 
in this event be more than taxed in contending with 
the surging emotions of grief, pity and repentance. 

Even as a separate play, the second part, 
despite its many beautiful and clever settings, scat- 
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ters its torces time and again by piling up climaxes. 
In both plays one constantly marvels how the per- 
former, charged to express the deepest emotions the 
heart can know, can escape embarassment when 
the lines of the playwright unexpectedly stop short. 
Perforce he must have recourse to the semophore 
devices of the ‘silent’ drama. 


HATEVER may be the defects of Veronica’s 
Veil, and friendly criticism will help to 
remove them, the play stands out as being 
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simply epochal in the development of the religious 
drama in America. The evident success it has so 
far met with is ample proof of its. general appeal 
and points to its value as a permanent institution. 
The editorial comment of the New York Sun is more 
justified today than when it appeared in the issue of 
March 10, 1919: 

“Since the passion play “Veronica’s Veil” was 
presented for the first time in 1914 by the parish- 
ioners of St. Joseph’s Church in West Hoboken it 
has achieved a national fame which gives promise 
of permanence and may in time establish it among 
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the notable religious dramatic productions of the 
world. Already it attracts patrons from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

The St. Joseph’s production differs from the 
pageants and historical plays that have attained 
popularity in all parts of America within the last 
few years because it is planned to maintain it as an 
annual institution indefinitely, and to gain for it a 
reputation which will put it on the same plane as 
the Oberammergau passion play. That production, 
however, has been repeated only every tenth year, 
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in accordance with the vow made in gratitude for the 
cessation of the Black Death in 1633. The Oberam- 
mergau play has enlisted the services of 600 persons 
as actors and actresses; St. Joseph’s is not so ambit- 
ious in numbers, but the spirit of reverence in which 
the participants approach their personations is deep 
and true. The experiment has already achieved 
more than momentary success, and its development 
will be interesting to those who regard it as a 
spectacle, as well as to those who look upon it as a 
significant incident in the evolution of religious 
activity in America.” 





More Laborers for the Harvest 


First Colony of American Passionists Leave for China 


GABRIEL FrANcis PoWERS 


SCENE never to be forgotten, and a cere- 

mony solemn and beautiful as those of 

the red-letter days of one’s life, was that 

of the departure service for the young 
Passionist Missionaries leaving for China; an event 
that will be historic in St. Michael’s Monastery 
Church at West Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Long before the hour appointed, the noble, 
rather sombre edifice was filled already to the total 
extent of its seating capacity, with a swarm of 
people standing below the pews, in the vain hope 
that they might perhaps get a seat later on. The 
crowd extended at last not only to the vestibule 
and stairs, but spread even over the sidewalk. And 
the attitude of this vast gathering was not merely 
curiosity, but much more, and very noticeably, 
sympathy. Sympathy with the young men who were 
going, sympathy with the Order and the relatives 
who were giving them up; and a deep, unspoken 
sympathy with this wondrous thing that has grown 
up in our midst almost unnoticed: the enthusiasm 
for the foreign missions. 

Many persons had tried in vain to obtain 
tickets at the last moment by applying at the Mon- 
astery; but one woman obtained admission as by 
magic. She stood on the threshold with her brave, 
bright face aglow: “I want to get in. I’ve got a 
boy at Maryknoll, and he’s going to China, too.” 
She got in so quickly the mere spectator was left 
breathless. The atmosphere of kindness and gener- 
osity was abroad like sunshine in the air. In the jam 
of leaving, one woman was crushed against another 
and saw the souvenirs in her hands. “Where did 
you get them? I could not see any.”—“Right near 
the door; but take some of mine—do take them—I 
have quite a few of them.” Strangers one to another, 
but some spirit of open-hearted giving seemed to 
have emanated from those six black-robed figures 
of sacrifice. 


HE long preliminary wait was borne with a 
quietness and patience that spoke volumes, 
and noteworthy because it is not common, 

even in church. A little after four o’clock, the organ 
prelude for the processional pealed forth, and the 


entire congregation came to their feet in sharp 
expectancy. 

From the vestry, across the sanctuary, down the 
north aisle and up the nave, the stately procession 
advanced, the solemn escorting, by all the orders 
of the Church, of these young envoys, to be sent, 
like her missionaries of old, with the glad tidings 
of the Gospel, to Gentile nations sitting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. The gleaming Cross 
first, borne high, and with,a special fitness, before 
these Sons of the Cross and Passion. Nearest to it 
the little children, tiny boys in white cassocks, with 
the faces of cherubs and big, bright eyes roaming 
in wonder; next the taller boys in scarlet; then the 
acolytes in black with red sashes; and the long 
lines of the Passionist Fathers and students in plain 
linen surplice; then those six who wear no surplice, 
but only the habit of their Order, austere and noble, 
with, cver the heart, the badge upon which are 
stamped the memorials of the Passion, and, driven 
into the leathern cincture, the Crucifix which they 
go forth to preach. 

The long black robe, which they wear as an 
emblem of their incessant mourning for Him who 
died these nineteen hundred years ago, falls over 
bare feet strapped in sandals. In their wake follow 
religious of other Orders, and the secular clergy in 
surplice and birretta, grave, reverend ecclesiastics, 
most of them grown grey in the long years of toil 
and service. The prelate of the Missions, Monsignor 
Dunn, another friendly and noted figure, passes in 
the fresh splendor of the recently assumed, and, if 
a secular voice may presume to say it, so well 
deserved episcopal purple. Then the deacons and 
subdeacons who are to officiate at the pontifical 
compline service, in violet dalmatics; and last the 
venerable white haired Bishop of Newark, Monsig- 
nor O’Connor, with his attendant priests and six 
small pages in white satin and silver, bearing his 
train, an added touch that seems to make the picture 
more complete, as, the procession melting away 
into a series of well-ordered groups in the sanctuary, 
the component elements of it take their respective 
places around the altar. The Diocesan Bishop upon 
his throne at the Gospel side; the visiting Bishop at 
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the Epistle side; just behind him, the five missionary 
Fathers and the good co-adjutor Brother, their com- 
panion ; the reverend clergy and the. religious, in 


the stalls 
and im 
ranks be- 
yond the 
mission- 
aries. 
Com- 
pline, the 
evening 
prayer of 
the Church, 
is sung im- 
me diately 
by finely 
trained 
voices in 
the choir, 
and the 
sho £3 
psalms are 
succeed e d 
by one of 
the most 
beauti f u 1 
of the Anti- 
phons_ of 
Our Bles- 
sed Lady, 
that won- 
drous song 
of Advent 
—and how 
appropriate 
here to- 
night!— 
“Alma Re- 
de mptoris 
Mater, 
quae per- 
via coeli 
Ports 
manes, et 
stella 


maris.” Well may they call upon her: “The Gate 
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of Heaven open, and the sea’s star!” 


T the close of the Divine Office, Monsignor 
Dunn ascends the pulpit, and announces as 
the text of his impressive sermon those 
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words which throughout the centuries, have been 
sending men from native land and fireside to the 


extremest confines of the earth. “Going therefore, 


teach ye 
all nations, 
baptizing 
them in 
the name 
of the 
Father and 
of the Son, 
and of the 
Holgy 
Ghost.” 
And he 
adds the 
con tinua- 
tion of the 
me s sage, 
the last 
verse of 
the Gospel 
of St. Mat- 
thew, which 
is not al- 
ways 
quoted, but 
which 
should 
be always 
quoted, for 
it is the 
promise of 
eternal 
truth, 
strengthen- 
ing the 
fearful and 
staying up 
the weak 
in immor- 
tal hope: 

“And _be- 
hold I am 
with you 
all days, 


even to the consummation of the world.” Had the 


orator uttered no other word, and he uttered many 
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others both eloquent and wise, that one alone would 
have been a staff in the hand of each of the depart- 
ing pilgrims, forevermore. 
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N the course of the sermon the speaker calls 
attention to the importance of the event in 
which we are participating: the first departure 

of missionaries of this diocese for the foreign field, 
and he expresses his own strong faith that it was 
the martyr blood of Christians shed in China during 
the Boxer rebellion of 1900, that has brought about 
the flowering of Christianity there in the present 
day, and the generous readiness of our America to 
respond to the call of the field afar. He rejoices in 
the marvelous new impulse, a very breathing of the 
Holy Ghost amongst us, which is carrying so many 
splendid young men to the sublime vocation of the 
Foreign Missions. The world, for their reward, will 
style them fools, but they will be fools for Christ; 
and it is the image of the wayfaring, preaching, self- 
forgetting Christ, that he holds up as the model of 
all missionaries and as their leader: “The First 
Missionary: Christ.” 


NE could have listened longer with pleasure 
to so earnest a speaker, but after the final 
exhortation to the missionaries to build 

schools wherever they go, Monsignor Dunn, yields 
the word to the Reverend Father Provincial, who, 


standing before the altar, presents a large Mission 
Cross to his departing sons. The six young men 
kneel at the altar step to receive this last public 
exhortation of their Superior, and there is something 
both striking and touching about the mingled manli- 
ness and humility of those kneeling forms, the habit 
and cloak, at that moment, calling to mind the 
pictures of the saints of the Order, in just such a 
garb and posture as this. 

In his clear yet subdued voice, the Father 
reminds them that all missionaries, under the guid- 
ance of the Church go forth to carry the selfsame 
message of light and faith to the nations afar, but 
that they, Sons of St. Paul of the ‘Cross, have a 
special added task to fulfill, On the day of their 
religious profession they made a ‘promise, nay, 
more, a solemn vow, to further and to spread, where- 
ever they might go, the knowledge and remembrance 
of the sufferings of Christ Crucified. 

In the long hours of meditation at the foot of the 
Crucifix, they have been schooled in this knowledge 
and remembrance themselves, and this must be the 
special teaching of salvation which they carry to 
others. They have often contemplated in spirit the 
Sorrows of the Mether who stood at the foot of the 
Cross, and her remembrance, too, Mary in anguish 


and desolation, they must teach to others, while she 
will be their consolation in troubles and adversities, 
when perchance their tears may be mingling with 
hers. The name of the Holy Mother of God, as he 
utters it, seems to fill all the sanctuary with fra. 
grance. “Thy name, O Mary, is as sweet oil poured 
forth. Thy servants have loved thee exceedingly.” 
In conciusion he invites thé young men to approach, 
and to kiss Our. Saviour’s feet, as a token of their 
fidelity and attachment to Him. 

After this they go over to the venerable Bishop 
and kneel one by one before the throne to receive 
his Blessing, and to kiss his ring in homage. Then 
to the Bishop Director of the Propagation of the 
Faith, and the eyes and the hands of this great 
friend of the Missions, as he slowly and reverently 
blesses them, seem to be conveying some message— 
wordlessly—out of his heart. 


O the bystander, the most affecting portion 

of the remarkable ceremony is unquestionably 

the farewell of the clergy and religious to 

the departing missionaries. The six young men 

ascend the altar step and stand, facing the congre- 

gation, while the long line of priests, religious, and 

students, passing in front of them in single file, greet 
each one of them individually. 

The first to pass, the officiating deacons, simply 
offer them the “Pax” of High Mass, the ceremonious 
laying of hands upon the arms and the inclination; 
but as the ecclesiastics keep coming, and still com- 
ing, it is easy to recognize, in spite of the dignity 
and decorum observed, the old, valued friend, the 
cherished companion, the brother in religion who 
has drawn more tenderly near, the class-mate of 
long ago. Some in haste, struggling with the heart- 
break they will not show; some lingeringly, reluct- 
ant to part; here the robust handshake, gripping 
hard, eye to eye; there the kiss upon the cheek, or 
even upon the lips, like a parting of lovers. And 
again the cheery word and the clap on the back, 
right there, in front of the altar, before the Friend 
who will understand. 

One saintlike aged priest pauses before each 
of the young priests, bending his hoary head, white 
with the snows of many winters, and to each whis- 
pers the selfsame words, perhaps a humble request 
for prayers; seeing, near the end of the course i 
which he has spent himself, these new athletes 
vigorously entering the career for God. And in the 
midst of it all, some flash of a friends glance, some 
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secret murmured in his ear, suddenly brings a smile 
to one of the grave young faces, and, in a moment, 
one of the missionaries has laughed outright. The 
line in front of him keeps passing, passing, men 
stand dumb in the pews, gripping the wood under 
their hands in the effort not to show their soul; 
over the faces of women tears are pouring down 
silently, unrestrained; but that face at the altar 
laughs out its farewells, head up, bright as though 
the sun were shining upon it, not with any flimsy 
mirth of amusement, but with the high, shining, 
magnificent joy of this thing which is the leaving 
of home and tongue, of father and mother, of bro- 
ther and sister, for the sheer love of Christ! 


HE prayers for travellers about to set forth 

upon the road, the “Itinerarium” of ancient 

days, come last before the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. And it begins by the chanting 
of the Benedictus, the canticle which will be said 
over the bodies of these young Passionists when 
they lie dead. But there seems to be a wonderful 
fitness about it now, as it so often happens in the 
prayers of the Church; for are not these words true 
of the missionaries today as they were of the Pre- 
cursor in the day of Zachary? 


ND thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most 
High: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare His ways. 
To give knowledge of salvation to His people, unto 
the remission of their sins. 
Through the bowels of the mercy of our God, in 
which the Orient from on high hath visited us. 
To enlighten them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death: to direct our feet into the way of peace. 


And the voice of the officiating Bishop, distinct- 
ly and sweetly, intones the prayer: 


(MAY the almighty and merciful God direct us in the 

way of prosperity and peace, and may the Angel 
Raphael be our companion in the way, that with peace, 
health, and gladness, we may return to our own homes. 


Then, alternately with the choir, the verses and 
tesponses are chanted: 


GAVE thy servants, O Lord, for they hope in Thee. 

Send help, O Lord, from the holy place, and from Zion 
be our protection. Be to us a tower of strength against 
the face of the enemy. Let not the enemy win any gain 
over us, nor the son of iniquity be able to work evil 
against us. May the Lord be blessed every day, may God, 
who is our salvation, render our going prosperous. Show 
us, O Lord, thy ways, and in thy paths be our leader. 
May our ways be directed to the keeping of thy com- 
mandments. The crooked paths shall be made straight 
and the rough places smooth. God shall give His angels 


charge over thee, that they may keep thee in all thy 
ways. 


Then alone the faint, soft voice of the Bishop 
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lifts up those marvelous prayers of the ancient 
Roman liturgy, many of which go back to the sixth 
century, and some point, as with the finger, to the 
frescoed images of the Catacombs in the fourth: 


© God, who didst cause the children of Isreal to pass 

dry-footed through the midst of the sea, and who, by 
the guidance of a star, didst lead the three Kings unto 
Thee grant us, we beseech Thee, quiet times and a pros- 
perous journey, that thy holy Angel being our companion 
we may safely attain the end of our travels and at length 


happily enter the port of salvation. 
© GOD, who having led Abraham thy servant out from 
Ur of the Chaldeans, didst through all his peregri- 
nations keep him from every harm, deign to keep us, too, 
who are thy servants. Be to us, O Lord, our aid while 
we gird for starting, be our comfort in the way, a shade 
in the ardor of heat, a shelter in rain and cold, a vehicle 
in fatigue, a refuge in mishaps, a staff in slippery places, 
in shipwreck our port; that, led by thee, we may come 
safely to our destination, and return unharmed to our own 
homes. 

The service ends with the singing of the sweet, 
familiar hymns we know so well, O Salutaris, and 
Tantum Ergo, and that last crowning glory and 
radiance of the Host, uplifted above the sea of 
kneeling forms and lowly bowed heads, as the 
Eucharistic King imparts His Blessing, after so 
many other blessings asked and received. Before 
Him, in final silence, lie all the prayers, all the tears, 
all the hopes, all the farewells. Then the congrega- 
tion stands, like the ministers in the sanctuary, for 
the brief “Laudate,” and the procession forms once 
more and majestically descends the main aisle, to the 
strains of the recessional. 


There is one more detail. The Master of Cere- 
monies announces that as it will be impossible, 
owing to the greater number of persons present, for 
the Missionaries to meet their friends individually, 
they will give their blessing to all collectively. Thus 
for a moment we see them stand again upon that 
memorable altar step, one clear voice intones 
“Benedicat vos Omnipotens Deus,” (curiously they 
seem to have taken refuge at the altar, grouped to- 
gether, as in times past the martyrs sometimes did— 
the thought comes strangely to mind!) and the five 
consecrated hands rise to trace slowly in the air the 
Sign that has mysteriously conquered the world. 

It will be right and fitting to recall here the 
names of the little band of heroic and devoted 
young men. Father Celestine Roddan, C. P., Superi- 
or, Father Agatho Purtill, C. P., Father Flavian 
Mullins, C. P., Father Raphael Vance, C. P., Father 
Timothy McDermott, C. P., and Brother Lambert 
Budd, C. P., who will valiantly second the apostolic 
labors of the Fathers. 
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HE writer of these lines has asked permission 
of the Reverend Editors of the Sign to make 
one last earnest appeal to the readers of it, 

in favor of the Missionaries. Not so long since, we 
used to cross the street to shake hands with some 
unknown soldier and say to him. “Good-bye—good 
luck—God bless you!” He was going overseas and 
in our hearts was the pain and the fear that he might 
never come back. Some have not come back. And 


here are other young men going overseas, to the 


front without question; we trust and pray they will 
come back. But we could not cross the street to 
say: “Good-bye, God bless you?” They have not 
sailed yet, though they are on their way West 
already, and we can still reach them with some 
word of greeting, some token of appreciation, some 
offering to help them in their work. 

No doubt the Passionist Congregation can take 
care of its members, but the send-off should be the 


spontaneous tribute of the laity. These six men 
have to be equipped and conveyed to their distant 
field of action. They must have some kind of a 
lodging; a tiny chapel, if possible. And if we put 
the means in their hands the works of their Mission, 
and its fruits, will be multiplied. The first Ching 
Mission of the Passionists! How the heart of St. 
Paul of the Cross, that great Apostle, must thril] 
with joy of it in Heaven! 

Men, women and children, if you have a dime 
to spare, or a quarter, or a dollar, or one hundred 
dollars—or a thousand—say good-bye with it to the 
Missionaries, and wish them good-luck. Shake 
hands with them, for they are going over a wider 
sea than the soldier went, and: 

“Give them a cheer boys For God’s sake...., 
Give them a cheer!” 
Note: Anyone wishing to address the Missionaries 

may do so. THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 





Winnowings 


Don’t try to censor the films, censor the audiences. 
—Collier’s 


Where one saloon is closed, three speak-easys open. 
—N. Y: Tribune 


Vanity is a centipede with corns on every foot. 
—Lord Roseberry 


If you will not go through the stage knowing or 
doing a thing badly or imperfectly, you never 
will know it or be able to do it well. 

—Jos. Rickaby, S. J. 


I would not give much for that man’s faith that did 
not make the man dangerous to every dishonest 
trade and every dangerous tendency. 

—Rev. Horne 


Better swallow your good jest than lose your good 
friend. —Pittsburgh Dispatch 


of Wisdom 


Our deeds go before us to open or to bar the way. 
—Bishop Spaulding 


Without sorrow life glares: it has no half-tones or 
merciful shadows. —Anna R. Brown 


Thou shalt not let thy senses make a playground 
of thy mind. —Voice of the Silence 


Succeed and you have simply laid another pole 
across the hurdle. —Geo. Ade 


With the Greeks the women of the house sat at the 
loom, with us they sit at the piano. But it may 
be doubted whether our lives are more filled 
with music than were theirs. 

—Bishop Spaulding 


The Supreme courage of life is the courage of the 
soul. —Wm. George Jordan 





NE day, at a most inconvenient moment, just 

as Father Monsabre, the famous preacher of 

Notre Dame was preparing to enter the pulpit, 

a lady came to him with many airs and redundancies, 
told him that her conscience troubled her 
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greatly, because she had that morning admired 
herself in the looking-glass more than usual, 
thinking how very pretty she was. Whereupon he 
answered: “Go in peace, my child, a mistake is not 
a sin.” 
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The White Rose of Lucca 


The Story of Gemma Gealgani 


MATTHEW KUEBEL 


5—Sweetness and Strength—(continued) 


HE King of Heaven, besides granting: her 
other favors such as those already referred 
to, often accommodated Himself to her low- 
liness and came to her as a little infant, 

either in the arms of His Immaculate Mother or 
alone, and would permit Himself to be taken up in 
the arms of the seraphic girl and to be showered 
with her ardent caresses. 

The Queen of Heaven, for whom Gemma cher- 
ished an ardent filial love, favored the devoted child 
with her visible presence. At one time the Virgin 
Mary would come and speak to Gemma with maternal 
tenderness; at another time she would take Gemma 
into her lap and pressing the sweet child to her 
immaculate bosom, would instruct her in the love 
of Jesus. At such times Gemma would be enraptur- 
ed at the unspeakable beauty and graciousness of 
her Heavenly Mother and would be almost beside 
herself with joy. “Oh! Father,” she once said to 
her director, “how beautiful Our Heavenly Mother 
is!) Though I have often seen her, yet my desire 
to see her again, remains.” 


NOTHER heavenly privilege Gemma enjoyed 
was the constant and visible presence of her 
Guardian Angel. The holy Guardian was 

wont to come to her and pray with her; hover over 
her with out-stretched wings as if to protect her; 
would dictate, while she sat and wrote, a message 
to someone in this world or an important lesson 
in the spiritual life. If, forgetful of the lapse 
of time, she happened to remain too long in church, 
he would come and remind her that it was time to 
go, and would then accompany her home. Gemma 
on her side was most grateful to the angel. “Dear 
Angel,” she would say, “I so love you. ..because 
you teach me to love Jesus.” Having unbounded 
confidence in him she talked to him familiarly; 
gave him messages (sealed letters) to the blessed in 
heaven, especially to heaven’s Queen, and sent him 
on missions to people in this world. More than 
once it happened that whole troupes of the blessed 


spirits came to celebrate with her the holy praises 
of God. 

It will be well not to omit another touching 
expression of Gemma’s charming simplicity. For 
a long time her idea of the marvellous favors just 
described was that they were the usual thing in 
God’s service, and that Our Lord, the Virgin Mary, 
the angels, were quite ready to give visible audience 
on demand to any other of God’s servants. Thus 
in writing by command of Heaven to her director 
about any matter, if she feared that she had not 
been quite clear, she would add: “Ask Jesus about 
it and make Him explain it to you better,” and 
once, when in order to try her the angel was “a 
little severe,” she prayed “that the others would 
not see him so angry; for if they did, no one would 
come near him.” 

How truly were Our Lord’s own words to 
Gemma verified in her, namely, that He loves to 
be with humble and childlike souls. The sweet 
odor of her virtues—a fragrance that is destined 
to fill the whole world,—penetrated into heaven and 
attracted its blessed inhabitants to our sin-stained 
earth. : 

Though so simple and so lowly of heart, we 
must not forget that Gemma possessed, as I have 
said, the opposite trait of high moral strength, 
which, regulated, sanctified, augmented by grace, 
she used solely for the noble end of self-conquest. 
Such were the vigorous earnestness and constancy 
of her efforts for self-mastery, that very early she 
became crucified in body and soul,—an adult in all 
the virtues and fitted for the sublimest gifts of 
heaven. 


EMMA began to strive for self-mastery at the 
very dawn of reason at which time she com- 
menced to lead the spiritual life. Beginning 

with the humbler forms of detachment, she subdued 
every inclination for worldly pleasures and amuse- 
ments, and for all finery and vain show—a great 
sacrifice in a woman, and one that requires a deter- 
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mined will to achieve. Then bringing. one by one 
all her senses into perfect control, she never relented 
in her declaration of war on her natural impulses: 
“T will give them no rest until I find them dead 
within me.” 

She labored with unwearying industry to con- 
quer the natural craving for food; and so many 
and various were the sacrifices to which she resorted, 
that she managed to hide to some extent her tem- 
perance, and at the same time to lead a life of almost 
unbroken fast. Not satisfied with what she could 
accomplish with a firm will sustained by ordinary 
grace, she prayed to be deprived of the sense of 
taste—a request that was no sooner made than 
granted. Henceforth, food and drink gave Gemma 
no more pleasure than so much straw and water. 

Her eyes and tongue came in for a share of 
this salutary discipline. She was as reluctant to 
indulge in idle talk as to listen to it. although she 
was ready and pleased to speak to a few intimate 
friends about holy things. Very rarely did anyone 
see her eyes, for on all occasions, but without any 
suggestion of affectation, she kept them lowered. 
Gemma’s spiritual advisors seldom allowed her to 
practise severe bodily penances, such as the use of 
the hair-shirt, the iron chain and the scourge; but 
when the coveted leave was granted, for ever so 
short a time, she rejoiced as at the reception of a 
very great boon. 

Gemma was wisely restrained from practising 
severe corporal penances, for the physical and 
spiritual sufferings of which she was the recipient 
direct from the hand of God, were more than suf- 
ficent to make her a martyr. The.cruelty of the war 
that, with God’s permission, Satan waged against 
her, more than compensated for the penances she 
was forbidden to practise. During several years 
Gemma was made the victim, often for whole days 
and nights together, of the most savdge assaults of 
the Evil One, whose rage and hatred for her eminent 
virtues knew no bounds. The welts and bruiSes, 
the black hair scattered on the floor, the loud noises 
heard in her room, were terrible witnesses to both 
the reality and the fury of these attacks. 

There is no need here for more than a passing 
reference to the excruciating martyrdom, a hundred 
times endured, of her participation in all the pains, 
internal and external, of the Savior’s Passion. It 
is pertinent to remark, however, that such was the 
heroism of the delicate young woman, that she 
welcomed the periodic returns of these torments 


with eager anticipation and keen joy. More excry. 
ciating than even the crucifixion of her bodily 
members, was the internal martyrdom she endured 
from the cessation, intermittent at first, but after. 
wards complete, of her supernatural gifts—a cross 
that was the instrument of such intense bitterness, 
that the sundown of her life was dyed in the deepest 
possible crimson of sacrificial grief. 


S has ever been the case in God’s service, s9 
it was with Gemma—sacrifice was in many 
ways its own reward. With painful industry 

she sowed the seed of virtue, and, rejoicing, she 
harvested the golden sheaves of precious spiritual 
treasure. Sacrifice and suffering were the source 
whence she derived the ease with which her soul was 
able at all times to make sublime flights in realms 
supernatural; whence she drew that perpetual peace 
and joy that nothing, except the fear of sin and of 
the secret judgments of God, could disturb. But her 
stainless purity and burning love were the most 
precious spoils of her victory. 

To acquire in an eminent degree and to pre- 
serve .immaculate, the adorable virtue of purity 
was an object of Gemma’s life-long concern. This 
virtue was the inspiration of her heroic constancy 
in the practise of penance of mortification and of 
prayer; of her anxious care to avoid the most in- 
nocent liberty that might discolor this beautiful 
flower; of the ardent devotion she cherished for the 
Immaculate Virgin. The eminence she acquired in 
it seems to have been reflected in her physical form. 
Her body appeared as though fashioned from some 
crystalline material, which only half concealed the 
resplendent beauty of the soul. To Gemma’s ex- 
cellence in the holy virtue, God bore witness when 
He said to a holy soul: “I have always guarded the 
purity of this child’s heart...and have preserved 
her as a spotless lily of paradise in My pure love.” 
He permitted the fragrance of this lily to be per- 
ceived even by the children of earth, for we are told 
that, whereas she would never use perfume of any 
kind, her room and the things she touched often 
exhaled a heavenly fragrance. 

The fire of divine love that the wood of the 
cross enkindled in this privileged soul was seraphic. 
Only the immeasurable force and earnestness of 
her own words can suggest how great was that inner 
fire. Love was the power which taught her that 
fiery eloquence which she lavished in burning 
prayers upon Jesus Crucified and in the sacrament 
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of the Eucharist. “Dear Lord,” she would pray, 
“my lips are ready, as my heart is ready; satiate 
me with Thy chalice, inebriate me with Thy bitter 
draft.” Or again: “To suffer, but without any com- 
fort, without any consolation; to suffer for love 
alone.” And when God would deign to satisfy her 
heroic desires, what was her gratitude! ‘Thanks be 
to Thee, O God, forever!”—she would say—“Thanks 
be to Jesus for His gifts, for His cross.” 

She used to call holy communion “the feast of 
the Love of Jesus,” and the “academy of Paradise, 
where one learns to love.” Often the mere thought 
of the Eucharist would make her weep,—‘“a weeping 
in silence, with tears of heavenly happiness.” “Oh!” 
she would exclaim, “what immense happiness and 
joy my heart feels before Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment!...If Jesus would allow me to enter the 
tabernacle where He is present, would I not be in 
a paradise.” 


MMENSE, indeed, her love must needs have 
been, when it earned such sweet rewards! 
Becoming enraptured while gazing at the 
crucifix the saintly girl would be raised by the spirit 
from the ground and while she remained suspended 
in the air before the crucifix, the Savior, taking the 
place of His image, would detach an arm from the 
cross and would draw her to Himself in a sweet 
embrace or would press her lips to the wound in 
His side that she might imbibe deep drafts of 
divine love from the Sacred Heart. What a 
supreme joy it was for her, to have, as often hap- 
pened, the Queen of Angels visibly assist at her 
holy communions! What infinite tenderness on the 
part of the Savior to come to her when she was 
unable to go to Him and to communicate to her with 
His own divine hands His Precious Body and Blood! 
Finally, the uniform result of Gemma’s spirit of 
sacrifice was to raise her with giant strides higher 
and higher up the mountain of perfection; to enable 
her to rise like a dove on the wings of love and 
suffering to the highest degrees of contemplation 
and union with God; to endow her mind with a 
penetration into the supernatural that became more 
angelic than human; to fit her, like St. Paul, for 
the revelation of the most hidden mysteries of 
eternity, to be raised to the Third Heaven, when 
the world, creation, the finite almost ceased to be, 
and she became lost, as it were, in the Infinite Im- 
mensity of God. 
Nevertheless, she realized that even these 
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sublime graces were only a suggestion of the reward 
—an eternal weight of glory—which is reserved for 
the blessed in heaven. It is not surprising that the 
things of earth became contemptible to her; that 
her weariness of earth and her longing for heaven 
became a real pain. “I live on earth,” she said, 
“but I seem to dwell here like a soul that has lost its 
way....I greatly rejoice that the time flies so quick- 
ly, because that means so much less time to spend 
in this world. My heart goes incessantly in search 
for a treasure, an immense treasure, that I do not 
find in creatures, a treasure that will satisfy me and 
console me and give me rest.” “Thus wearied, 


unsatisfied, she counted the days like a pilgrim, who, 
longing to reach the desired land, looks back to 
see the distance done and counts the remaining way.” 


6—Resignation and Tears 


T has already been told how Gemma Galgani 
Bt tried and failed in the endeavor to become 
a Visitation nun. Her desire to become a 
religious did not die with that first fruitless attempt, 
although failure in that instance was a bitter dis- 
appointment. Until within a short time before her 
death Gemma continued to strive for the accomplish- 
ment of her long-cherished purpose, and abandoned 
it then, only after she had been told to do so by 
Our Divine Lord Himself. 

Surely it must have been to try the saintly 
maiden and to give her the reward of a good will 
to do what she would never be able to accomplish, 
that our Lord urged her to become a religious, 
and gave her to understand that she would certainly 
become one, if those upon whom the duty devolved 
of aiding her were not remiss. Everyone intimate 
with Gemma, especially her Confessor and her 
Director, knew well how eager she was to fulfill 
the will of Heaven as thus manifested. Accordingly 
repeated efforts were made to secure her entrance 
into some one of the more austere religious com- 
munities such as the Theresians, the Servites, and 
the Capuchins. If these efforts came to naught, it 
was not because they were not sufficiently pains- 
taking and earnest, but because, as Gemma said, 
they were aside from the purpose Our Lord had in 
view. We know from certain Heavenly communi- 
cations she told of having received that she was 
convinced that it was God’s Will that she become 
a Passionist Nun. 

(To be concluded) 





What Do You Know About: 


The Church’s Attitude Towards Spiritism ? 


HE Spiritism in vogue today claims 
that dwellers on this side of the grave may 
enter into communication with the departed. 
Not only does this settle the question of a 

future life, but the communication with the dead 
is the means of unlocking many secrets concerning 
this world as well as the next, which ordinary efforts 
cannot attain to. 

The modern era of Spiritism dates back to 
1848; though in one variation or another, the 
practice of deliberately seeking to communicate with 
spirits, or of dealing with the occult is as old as 
the human race itself. 


Co-incidently with the World War, the doctrines 
and the practices of Spiritism, like the war itself, 
spread over the whole world. Spiritism became, 
as one of its adherents explained, like a candle to 
the moths. Those who were burnt were not limited, 
as he maintained, to the silly, the credulous and 
the crazy. 

Unbelievers of the intelligent classes who never 
were Christians, Materialists, and Agnostics, claimed 
they discovered in the new craze the grounds for be- 
lief in another world. Spiritism was a new gospel that 
came to a world which had lost its belief in Chris- 
tianity as a consequence of the War; a Gospel of 
Salvation, it came, when as a consequence of the 
War also, the World’s Heart was breaking and could 
not be comforted. 


So in its most recent developement, Spiritism 
appears as a cult, a new religion, a new revelation. 
It proves its claim to teach the existence of another 
world, by putting us in communication with those 
whom we mourn. Other evidences—‘miracles’— 
are brought forth to justify its title to consideration 
as a religion. To hoodwink those who are loath to 
part with the belief and practices of a life-time, 
there are introduced distinctly Christian practices, 
as, Bible reading, prayer, etc... They would have 
us believe that progress, not change, has taken place 
in their religious life. 

But so called “orthodox” Spiritism breaks with 
the Past, and proclaims a New Revelation. Proph- 
ets were forthcoming. Two have stood out promi- 


nently who had already a reputation to lean on, who 
therefore could count on captivating the imagination 
of the populace:—Conan Doyle and Oliver Lodge, 
both of them “Sirs.” The press and the pulpit 
were requisitioned to propagate Spiritism. 


The whole movement is in a state bordering on 
collapse. A cautious reviewer speaking of Doyle's 
latest book succinctly states that this is the plight 
of the whole class of Spiritists. Doyle, he says, 
had best return as quickly as possible, to writ- 
ing his far-famed detective stories. There is consi- 
derable hope, that thus he can live down his 
“adventures” of the past few years. The reviewer 
is not so sure however, that the stain on Lodge's 
scientific reputation could be with equal ease effaced. 
Of this he is sure, that no serious person minds Sir 
Oliver when the latter speaks outside his proper 
domain. As for the betrayed, and their number is 
legion, what remains to them of saneness of body 
and mind had best be conserved by using without 
delay every available antidote against the injected 
virus of Spiritism. 

It seems hardly necessary to ask why the 
Catholic Church condemns the practices of Spiritism, 


“but we may say a word as to what her attitude is 
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to the claims of Spiritism. 


The hue and cry that the Spiritists raised 
was great enough to bewilder people into thinking 
that they were the ones who discovered that a spirit 
world exists, and that these spirits inhabit this world, 
as well as the Great Beyond: all which the Church 
taught for nineteen hundred years, but which the 
folk, now turned spiritistic, would not believe. But 
to what profit has been the change. Spirits that 
would nét be believed in as devils, have come to 
be received as Angels of Light. 


The phenomena—that is the wonderful per- 
formances of Spiritism, are either: 


(1) Fraud—and it is well known that too often 
monstrous frauds have been exposed. 


(2) The effects of natural causes. Various 
theories have been adduced to explain these 
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phenomena, theories which delight in phrases such 
as, ‘astral forces,’ ‘subliminal mind,’ etc. Carrington, 
in his recent “Problems of Psychical Research” 
says: “I do not believe that. the simple ‘spiritistic 
explanation, especially as at present held, is the 
correct one, nor one that explains all the facts.” 

Even granted that the wonders of Spiritism 
can be accounted for by natural occult forces, still 
any sane person would see that the dangers to 
health and morals of those who practise Spiritism 
more than justify the Church in her prohibition and 
condemnation of Spiritism. Not long ago the head 
of one of our western colleges dismantled every 
‘harmless’ ouija board he could lay his hands on. 
Seven of the female student addicts in the same 
college had to be transferred to the asylum. 

(3) Diabolical interventions. The Church 
frankly concedes that there are some phenomena of 
Spiritism which can only be effected by agents of 
another world. Now there is only one way appoint- 
ed by God to teach the Truths of Salvation :— 
through the Voice of His Living Church. And that 
message is to be accepted by Fatth. There is a 
place in the Church’s economy for the super-normal 
action of good angels and bad. Indeed the Church 
recognizes a normal relation going on constantly 
between ourselves and the spirits of the other world. 
But of this a little later. 

Christ Himself clearly sets forth the attitude 
of His Church. Luke XVI 27-31: “And he (Dives) 
said: Then, father, I beseech thee, that thou wouldst 
send him” Lazarus, to my father’s house; for I have 
five brethren, that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of torments. And 
Abraham said to him: They have Moses and the 
prophets; let them hear them. But he said: No, 
father Abraham: but if one went to them from the 
dead, they will do penance. And he said to him: 
If they hear not Moses and the: prophets, neither 
will they believe, if one rise again from the dead.” 


The Church is the God-given teacher of man- 
kind. 


There is a true Spiritism, there are very real 
Spirits all should reckon with. There are those 
out of the hell of the damned, there are those from 
the heaven of angels, mighty beings who are at 
cross purposes in dealing with the life of the 
individual soul during her stay in this world. 


Grown-ups who have no belief in, or converse 
with the false Spiritism must not be beguiled 
about the reality of their existence and the potency 
of their agency in this world. . In regard to the evil 
spirits, the Church in her official evening prayer 
uses the words of the Apostle: “Be sober and watch: 
because thy adversary like a roaring lion goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour.” 


Again, coming into adult life, means for too 
many the parting with all thought of the presence 
of an Angel Guardian. That Angel was given to 
us to journey with us along the entire way. of life. 
And his presence is the more needful as the hour 
for the final combat draws nigh. The passing years 
ought to develop, not to lessen, the ties of intimacy 
with that Angel of God who is ever at our side. 


Amongst the worst features of spiritism is one 
that is ominous of mischief in the future. Spiritism 
has been made a religion, and it aims at revolutioniz- 
ing the religious beliefs of the world. It professes 
to have its revelation, derived from communications 
with spirits; though it is considerably baffled in its 
attempts to piece together the scattered fragments of 
information received and shape them into a consis- 
tent and comprehensive body of doctrine. They are 
learning by experience what it is to have to do with 
the Father of Lies. 


Such being the real character of spiritism, little 
need be said as to what should be the practical be- 
havior of Catholics in regard to it. In the very 
nature of the case, it is grievously sinful to have any 
part or share in spiritistic practices. Even to be 
present at spiritistic seances is, ordinarily, sinful, 
as being an occasion either of harm to the person 
present or of scandal to others. For Catholics it 
should be enough to know that spiritism is under the 
ban of the Church. The Roman authorities have 
more than once condemned its practices, and the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, after a scath- 
ing denunciation of them, exhorts the faithful not to 
favor or abet them, direttly or indirectly, and not to 
be present, even out of curiosity, at spiritistic gather- 
ings. 

M. P. Hill, S. J. 





Archconfraternity of ( 


the Sacred Passion 


Spirit of the Society 


VERYONE knows it is steam or electricity 
which so easily and so softly drives the 
locomotive or the car from place to place, 
that it is oil or gasoline which gives power 

to the fast moving automobile or ship. In every- 
thing that moves, men look for some principle which 
explains the source of the motive power. Even in 
the actions of man, the reason is attributed not to 
his physical strength but to his soul. It is the soul 
which enlivens his intelligence and will. Then he 
speaks and acts from some motive or thought or 
habit, which guides him and incites him to speech 
and action. 

But what is said in this respect of material 
things and men, may also be affirmed of societies. 
They too are directed by policy. They are continu- 
ally inspired by definite plans or fixed ideas, which 
dominate the members and make them work to- 
gether for some determined end. In so far as the 
whole society is animated by this oneness of spirit, 
it not only succeeds in its purpose, but deservedly 
wins distinction. 

The spirit of the Archconfraternity of the Pas- 
sion manifests itself principally in prayer and pen- 
ance. These are the features which give life to the 
society and assist the members in their labors to 
promote devotion to the Sacred Passion. Through 
prayer and penance, the members become true 
Passionists, and obtain for themselves and others 
the exceedingly great blessings, which are enjoyed 
only by the apostles of Jesus Crucified. When mem- 
bers are animated by the true spirit of the Archcon- 
fraternity, they appreciate the advantages of mem- 
bership and take greater interest in the mission of 
the society. 

The value or usefulness of an organization, 
moreover, depends upon its life and activity. The 
Archconfraternity of the Passion truly honors Christ 
Crucified and sanctifies souls by its spirit of prayer 
and of penance. Like the fire, which Our Lord came 
to cast upon the earth and which He longs to be 
enkindled, the spirit of the Archconfraternity illum- 
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ines the way of understanding to God’s great love 
for men, inflames the members with devotedness ty 
serve him well, and urges them forward in virtue, 
holiness, and zeal for the spread of truth and the 
welfare of souls. 

What is the origin, some one may ask, of this 
spirit of prayer and penance? The source of life in 
the Archconfraternity is the Cross and Passion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. The members gaze at the 
Crucifix, or frequently turn their thoughts to the 
Sufferings of the world’s Divine Redeemer, and 
thereby feel inspired to pray and to suffer with Him. 
They express their piety in different devotions in 
honor of the Passion. Again, they attend public 
exercises, such as Holy Mass, the Stations of the 
Cross, the meetings of the Archconfraternity, mis- 
sions or retreats,—when sermons on the Passion are 
preached and prayers are recited which recall the 
mysteries of Our Lord’s Death. Such public de- 
votions incite the faithful to fervent prayer and to 
endure their trials and hardships in company with 
Jesus Crucified. Then, as the members endeavor 
to make the Passion of Our Lord better known to 
others, they acquire greater knowledge of it them- 
selves. This knowledge leads them in their prayers 
to remember the Crucifix, to suffer patiently, to 
practice self-denial, and to take up their cross daily 
and follow the example of Christ. 


HE saints most noted for their practice of 
penance and who gave most time to prayer 
were remarkable for their love of the Sacred 

Passion of Our Lord. From beginning to end of the 
career of St. Paul of the Cross, this truth is illus- 
trated, that the diligent thought of Christ’s sufferings 
instills and develops in the heart a habit of prayer 
and the spirit of penance. He often taught this 
lesson to his penitents; and by following his counsel, 
to think every day of the Passion, sinners prayed 
and did penance and became saints. 

Of course it is not expected that members of 
the Archconfraternity should devote as much time 
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and attention to prayer as religious do. But from the 
Passion of Our Lord they will learn to love the 
practice of prayer. By remembering now and then 
the sorrows and sufferings of the Sacred Heart of 
Christ, thoughts arise in their minds that become 
fervent prayers. At the beginning of His Passion, 
the Divine Master said: “Pray, lest you enter into 
temptation.” If members heed this advice, they will 
pray for protection against evil; they will pray for 
strength and help to be virtuous, to be obedient to 
God’s law, and to keep their souls unstained by sin. 
If members recall the sufferings Our Lord went 
through to make reparation for sin, then when 
tempted to do wrong, they will pray until the tempta- 
tion is overcome. Instead of yielding to their unruly 
desires or the suggestions of temptation, they will 
resist all sinful inclinations for the sake of Him 
Who suffered so much for them. If members have 
the spirit of their Archconfraternity, they will pray 
that no sins will be committed, because sin renews 
the Passion of Christ. They will pray in reparation 
for the offenses that caused the sufferings of Our 
Lord. 

Our Divine Savior teaches prayer to the mem- 
bers of the Archconfraternity by His example in 
the garden of Gethsemane. Again and again He 
repeated : “Father, not My Will but Thine be done.” 
He prayed when it was hard to pray. He prayed 
with reverence, with confidence, with resignation, and 
with perseverance. This prayer of Christ at the 
beginning of His Passion should encourage the mem- 
bers to recommend to God their troubles and suffer- 
ings. As Our Lord did, so let them do; they should 
have recourse to God in prayer when they desire 
to accomplish some good work, or to obtain some 
blessing. 

At the end of His Passion, Jesus taught men to 
pray in the spirit of charity. Agonizing on the Cross 
and tormented by His enemies, He prayed for His 
tormentors: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.” The members of the Archcon- 
fraternity thus learn to pray for others, to pray even 
for those who cause them suffering or injure them. 
And the last prayer of Christ Crucified, “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” shows the 
members how they ought to place themselves and 
their affairs in the hands of their Heavenly Father, 
so that when the end of life draws nigh they may 
give themselves to God’s keeping for eternity. 

The success of missions and retreats and meet- 
ings of the Archconfraternity lies in the spread of 


true devotion to the Sacred Passion. In the degree 
in which the members have the spirit of their society, 
they will pray that more and more of the faithful 
will come to know and gratefully remember the 
Sufferings and Death of Christ Crucified. 

Prayer and penance go hand in hand. The Pas- 
sion was Our Lord’s prayer for the redemption of 
mankind. It was also the supreme sacrifice, which 


He offered to God, for the redemption of mankind. 


HE spirit of penance, which the members of 
the Archconfraternity imbibe from the know- 
ledge of Our Lord’s Passion, is self-sacrifice 

and self-control. They know the Divine Master’s 
reproach “Could you not watch one hour with Me?” 
would be said to them also, were they to consider 
their own desires rather than their duties. It means 
fidelity and generosity, no matter what the suffering, 
in doing those things, that God wants them to do. 
When the members keep in mind how willingly and 
how generously Christ suffered for their sake, it 
becomes easy for them to sacrifice their own opin- 
ions, to ignore their own wishes, to despise their 
own feelings, to please Him, to serve others, and to 
sanctify themselves. Very often however this is 
real penance. Very often it is known to God alone. 
He appreciates and blesses self-sacrifice even when 
others return evil for good and ingratitude for bless- 
ings received. 

Another view of penance is that of reparation 
for sin. ‘Weep not for Me, but for yourselves and 
for your children,” Jesus said to the women of 
Jerusalem. St. Paul the Apostle practiced penance 
to keep himself free from sin and because of the 
Crucifixion of Christ: “I crucify the flesh,” he says, 
“with its vices and concupiscences.” And again he 
says: “With Christ, I am nailed to the Cross.” The 
self-control which Our Suffering Savior asks of the 
members is the control of their thoughts, their 
speech, and their temper. Thus they do penance, 
and make reparation for sin, and show the true spirit 
of the Archconfraternity, when for the sake Jesus 
Crucified, they imitate Him, and sacrifice them- 
selves, deny themselves, and carry the cross with 
Him. “I thirst,” cried Our Lord on the Cross. So 
it should be the ambition of members to suffer with 
Christ, to share in His Passion, “to fill up whatever 
may be wanting in them” of the Passion. 

This is the spirit of the Archconfraternity, to 
pray and to sacrifice that Jesus Crucified may be 
known, loved, and glorified. 





Index to “Worthwhile Resding 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY. . By 
William J. Kerby, Professor of Sociology, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. New York: Mac- 
Millan Co. Price $2.25. 

This volume is the second of the series which 
is being issued by the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council. The day 
is at hand when every one will know what N. C. 
W. C. means. This volume and others to follow 
represent the desire of the Department to study the 
relations of the Church to proverty and the bearing 
of our new insight into social conditions and pro- 
cesses on the principles and methods of Catholic 
charity. Doctor Kerby’s educational work, of which 
this book is the testament—not his last, we may 
hope—justly entitles him to a very high ranking 
among the noblest benefactors of the poor. His 


book will revolutionize the public attitude and out- 
look towards the problem of poverty and by conse- 
quence towards the problem of charity. The pitiful 
evil of poverty is so widespread that it must be 
spoken of as social. It is inseparable from the con- 
dition that prevails in society and so must be spoken 


of as social. ‘The consequence is inevitable. 
Nothing short of the converging efforts of all the 
forces of the State will ever effectually deal with 
this problem. An evil which is social imposes upon 
charity a social mission. Newer methods, newer 
systems are required. “Modern conditions force us 
to deal with poverty in the aggregate as a problem 
of society and the State and of Christianity no less 
than as a problem of the individual. Only when we 
look upon poverty as organic can we comprehend 
the pitiable inadequacy of relief alone. Only then 
can we gain insight into its real nature, only then 
can we feel the stirring impulses that lead us to deal 
with processes, institutions, conditions and relations 
in our effort to conquer it. This organic view forces 
us to study the ethical codes that prevail in life, the 
relation of the social classes, the property system, 
the social philosophy of the strong, the ineffective- 
ness of the discipline of religion, the conduct of in- 
dustry, the process of legislation and the tyranny of 
conditions in the lives of the weak... .It is possible 
to see nothing in poverty except the plight of the 
individual and to see no duty except that of relief, 
comfort and advice as cases present themselves. 
It is possible to shut one’s eyes to the wider bearings 
of poverty but it can be done only in defiance of 
scholarly standards and at the cost of perpetuating 
the misery of the poor.” 

One need but read the chapter on The Back- 
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ground of Poverty to realize how far-reaching the 
scope of Christian effort must be if the axe is ever 
to be laid at the root of the tree which sends forth 
the ever-multiplying fruit of poverty. Our present 
social fabric accounts for a condition that, according 
to some, leaves ten million persons but one week 
removed from destitution, to say nothing of what 
such a condition brings into the whole life of men, 
women and children in the form of crime. Truly, 
as we gain insight into the forces which make the 
poor dependent and as we grow in understanding 
of the process that keeps them so, we find need of 
foresight, strength and system. If we look upon 
poverty as a state of society rather than of the indi- 
vidual we become convinced of the necessity of 
organizing the forces which can act upon society, 
awaken its. conscience and remedy existing con- 
ditions. 

The N. C. W. C. is nothing if not practical and 
that they are efficient every man who reads the work 
they are here sponsoring will readily admit. They 
are to be congratulated on having the services of 
Doctor Kerby than whom there is no abler sociolo- 
gist in the country. He is at his best in this particu- 
lar work. With the great mind of the scholar and 
the great heart of the priest he voices the social 
aims of the N. C. W. C. It remains for Catholics 
the country over to correspond generously in the 
great work of social reform herein proposed. Our 
hope is that the keynote sounded by Dr. Kerby may 
be carried to the ears of the country for it must 
compel the mind and heart to realize that the 
country’s energies have to be enlisted, have to be 
won and marshalled to heal this social sore. The 
wider the circulation of The Social Mission of 
Charity the sooner will amelioration of the poor 
be brought about. 


“JESUS CHRIST, THE KING OF HEARTS.” 
By Rev. A. Lepicier,O.S.M. Bensiger Bros. Price 
$1.50. 

This is a devotional study of The Sacred Heart 
by the well-known theologian, Fr. Lepicier. Called 
to preach a sermon on The Sacred Heart, induced 
the author to make a closer study of the inner 
meaning of this beautiful devotion. His attention 
centered on a particular phase of the subject: the 
regal dignity and sovereignty of the Heart of Jesus 
over our hearts. The book is a. beautiful com- 
mentary on the invocation in the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart, “Heart of Jesus, the King and Center 
of our Hearts.” 
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